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PEE FACE. 



If any should think that a life filled with 
such manifold, extensive, and widely import- 
ant work as that of Mr. Smithies, ought 
to have had a longer memorial record than 
that which is here given, the reply must 
be that he himself had a very strong objec- 
tion to large memoirs. Without the most 
remote reference to the possibility of his 
ever being himself the subject of a book, 
he frequently expressed to me his settled 
opinion that a biography, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, should be of about the length 
of that which I have ventured to write 
concerning my dear friend. It may be 
further pointed out, that, beyond the simple 
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outlines of his various work, there was 
nothing to tell but the incidents which 
arose in its accomplishment. It would 
have been easier to begin such a detailed 
history than to determine its bounds. 

In performing my task, while moved 
throughout by the impulse of an admiring 
love, I have jealously guarded my judgment 
against the bias of affection ; and I cherish 
the belief that those who knew Mr. 
Smithies most intimately will acquit me 
of all charge of unfairness, as I am sure 
they will of exaggeration. 

This sketch has been drawn up, not to 
demand admiration for a good man's charac- 
ter and doings, but to point out what 
manner of man he was, and what were his 
working principles, for the instruction of 
those who knew less of him than of his 
great successes; and thus, by the benefit 
of his example, to help forward the holy 
war of light against the darkness which is 
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in the world ; and especially and evermore 
to point the snpreme lesson that by a 
devout, believing, and dutiful oneness with 
the God of Light, can the victory be won, 
and that thus it can assuredly be won, even 
without the condition of brilliant gifts or 
great natural powers, or any favouring 
advantage of circumstances. 

G. S. R 




T. B. SMITHIES. 



■N the year 1817, in the city of 
1 York, a young mother bowed 
I before God, and, by a solemn act 
of dedication, devoted her babe to His 
service. 

There is no need, in writing this sketch, 
to seek back any further. Thomas Btwateb 
Smithies came into the world undis- 
tinguished by illustrious pedigree. His 
ancestry was to be found, if one knew 
where to trace it, in the great multitude 
of whose genealogies the world keeps no 
record. But that sacrifice offered by holy 
mother-love is a sufficient starting-point, 
and the more because it not only begins, 
but goes so far to account for, the life 
which is to be here imperfectly portraj^ed. 
This mother, still in her earliest woman- 
^ 1 
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hood, was no ordinary character. From 
her the hoy inherited a clear and sagacious 
mind, an active readiness in forming a 
purpose, and a firm . resolution and steady 
activity in carrying it out, combined in a 
rare degree with unselfishness, and governed 
by a warm-hearted tenderness and loving- 
kindness. These qualities came to him as 
natural gifts; but he owed yet more than 
these to parental influence. The worship 
of God was in the very heart and centre of 
the home ; and the loyal service of God 
shaped everything in the household life.. 

How faithfully it was borne in mind that 
the child had been consecrated to God, was 
shown by the watchful care whereby he was 
trained in all righteousness. One incident, 
often told by Mr. Smithies, illustrates the 
jealous fidelity of this training. When he 
was about four years old, his father took 
him one day into a tinman's workshop. 
The bright clippings of metal which strewed 
the floor attracted the child, and he picked 
up two or three little bits of tin and put 
^them in his pocket. When his mother was 
undressing him at night, she found these, 
and asked about them. The little fellow, 
who had no notion of concealment or 
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dishonesty, told her where he got them. 
It was a very small thing, but she saw in 
it an opportunity of teaching a great lesson ; 
or rather, where truth and integrity were 
concerned, she could judge nothing to be 
trifling. The child was forthwith wrapped 
in a shawl and carried to the shop, which 
was near at hand, where, to the owner's 
great surprise, the bits of tin were restored. 

Years afterwards, when engaged in his 
work of mercy in York Castle, Mr. Smithies 
was greatly shocked to find among the 
prisoners a young man whom he had known 
as a boy. He then recalled the fact that, 
when quite a cbild> that boy had secretly 
taken a little book from a bookseller's shop 
and brought it home. On discovering it, 
his mother reproved him, and pointed out 
the sinfulness of what he had done. She 
then sent back the book in such a way that 
the tradesman never knew it had been 
taken ; and thus she lost the opportunity 
of teaching her child outright the lesson of 
honesty, even to complete restitution. 

This one example of Mrs. Smithies' 
method is not exceptional. All was accord- 
ing to the same high standard, and carried 
out with the same vigilant faithfulness. K 
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SO strict a rule seem to need apology or 
defence, surely it has its best justification 
in its own most excellent results. And if 
any one, judging herefrom, should picture to 
himself a hard, severe discipline, cramping 
and repressing a young life with its stern 
government, he would be far wrong. The 
strictness was shown in keeping the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, broad, 
clear, and never doubtful; and while the 
parental authority was used to fence out 
the wrong, parental love, with warmest 
tenderness and manifold ingenuity of inven- 
tion, gathered together for the children, 
within the sacred enclosure of the right, 
all that was dearest, most winning, and 
most glad. So, amidst the comforts of a 
bright and happy home, this child grew up 
with the feeHng in his heart, as clear and 
direct as an instinct, that all that was most 
joyous was one with all that was good ; and 
in the consecrated temple of earthly love 
he unconsciously learned his first lessons 
in the love of God. 

In all matters ol Christian duty aud 
privilege, Mrs. Smithies judged wisely that, 
while it was quite possible to begin the 
instruction of her children too late, she 
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could not begin too early. So she made sure 
of this, that the good seed should at least 
be beforehand with the thorns. Thus each 
child was taught the duty of consecrating 
its possessions to the Father in heaven; 
and with the very first money -gift there was 
provided a little box, into which a portion 
was to be put for the Lord. Mr. Smithies 
often spoke with great thankfulness of this. 
Before habits of selfishness could form 
themselves, he had begun to regard it as 
a great favour that he was permitted to 
devote something of his own to God ; and 
the Uttle store in ^'the Lord's Box" was 
added to time after time, not with a grudg- 
ing sense of loss, but with a growing delight 
for love's sake. 

Among the few details of Mr. Smithies' 
childhood which have been lovingly pre- 
served, more in the traditions than the 
recollections of younger members of his 
family, we search now for those which stand 
upon the lines along which his character 
and life went thereafter into all that active 
goodness which we came to know so well. 
Inquiring wdth such motive, we come upon 
a simple little picture, which is fuU of 
significance. In it the principal figure is 
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one well known to a former generation of 
York citizens, in whose respectful esteem 
Benjamin Agar stood very high, while 
among York Methodists his memory has 
not yet lost the savour of its fine Christian 
example. Amongst other good works to 
which Mr. Agar addicted himself, he 
zealously promoted the distribution of 
religious tracts ; and in our picture he is 
busy sorting and arranging tracts for this 
purpose. Beside him a little boy — so little 
that he has to stand on a stool that he may 
reach his work — is permitted, as a great, 
treat, to help him. That httle worker was 
Thomas Smithies, who was afterwards to 
give an altogether new life and character to 
the publication of tract literature. He was 
wont to refer to those early days of haj)py 
association with Mr. Agar as the date of his 
first interest in this great branch of Christian 
service. 

The boyhood of Mr. Smithies seems to 
have had scarcely anything of conspicuous 
incident to mark it. It was, according to 
all testimony, singularly free from faults. 
The devoted faith and care with which the 
child had been consecrated and trained had 
their reward in his growing up as a disciple 
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of Jesus Christ. His mother lived to a ripe 
and beautiful old age ; and, looking back 
over all the past, neither she nor his father 
could remember that their son had ever 
caused them a single wound. 

There was a time, about his fifteenth 
year, when his Christian decision modestly 
stepped forth into open profession, and he 
became a Church-member among the Wes- 
leyan Methodists. But the most loving 
memory of those most f imQiar with his 
course fails to recall any process of change 
which then showed itself in him. 

At school, first in York, and afterwards 
in Doncaster, he made for himself a good 
reputation, and so won tlie esteem and con- 
fidence of the late Mr. Heigham, the prin- 
cipal of the school at Doncaster, that he 
urged him to remain with him to be trained 
as a teacher. In those days he had already 
reached an admired distinction, by the sin- 
gular beauty of his handwriting, specimens 
of which in later days, when albums were 
much in vogue, were greatly sought after. 
Several times, as in the case of Mr. Heigham, 
people who saw the excellent qualities of 
the lad, were ready to designate him to one 
or another calling. But he was being re- 
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served and prepared for an altogether pecu- 
liar work, which he Uttle suspected. His 
own idea was that he was to be a Missionary ; 
and often, during his childhood, he had told 
his mother that he expected to go out to 
South Africa to join the Eev. Barnabas 
Shaw, adding, with eager simplicity, that 
she must therefore teach him everything, 
so that he might be fitted for the work. 

At the age of sixteen, Thomas Smithies 
entered as a clerk into the office of the 
Yorkshire Fire and Life Insurance Company ^ 
where he wap to remain eighteen years, 
steadily rising, and gaining the respect and 
confidence of all by his order, punctuaHty, 
diligence, and kind courtesy. • 

He had already joined the old Wesley 
Place Sunday- School, in York, long since 
transferred to the Centenary Chapel rooms. 
In those days, a great part of the work in 
Sunday-schools was bestowed upon teaching 
children to read who had little, if any, other 
chance of instruction ; and to this service 
young Smithies addressed himself with cha- 
racteristic energy. The methods and appli- 
ances of teaching were then of the simplest 
and least attractive kind ; and after a very 
few years our friend became greatly dis- 
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satisfied with this state of things. But he 
advanced no further, except in longing for 
something better. As yet he had not con- 
ceived the idea that it would ever be in his 
own power to help forward the work of 
progress and improvement. So he went 
on, making the best of the means at his 
disposal, and hailing with delight every new 
step in advance. 

We shall see yet more of him in connec- 
tion with Sunday-school affairs. At present 
we have to note another starting-point in 
his career of Christian devotion. He was 
about twenty when he declared himself a 
teetotaler, and took a decided stand as an 
advocate of entire abstinence in order to 
promote temperance. To this he had been 
led, among other causes, by the sad dis- 
coveries which he made of the eflfects of 
drunkenness in the homes which he visited 
while looking after his Sunday scholars. His 
action in this matter was very characteristic. 
He saw before him a course which his con- 
science told him was right ; and that being 
made clear, all hesitation ceased. There 
was little else to attract him to the position 
which he now took up with uncompromising 
thoroughness ; for the cause of total absti- 
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nence in those days was more than unpopu- 
lar. It was disliked and discountenanced in 
nearly all Christian Churches throughout 
the land ; and herein they certainly were 
not without some excuse- Amongst the 
early advocates of total abstinence were 
some who, with very clear and strong con- 
victions upon the question themselves, were 
irritated by an apathy which they could not 
understand, and an opposition which, if not 
active, presented a dead, motionless hind- 
rance to their progress. Hence came the 
conflict of heated and angry words, and, 
sometimes, of most uncharitable denuncia- 
tions : and thus a good work was, for years, 
sorely obstructed. The assault upon ordinary 
methods of Christian thought, in regard to 
this matter, was, in some cases, so defiantly 
warlike, that Christian people put them- 
selves instinctively into an attitude of 
defence, and simply shut out the whole 
subject. Good men sincerely dreaded the 
raising of the question, as it had unhappily 
become again and again the occasion of 
strife, division, and lamentable spiritual 
loss. In the present state of this move- 
ment, advancing as it is in widespread 
popularity and maiTellous success, and re- 
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cognised as it has come to be by all Churches 
as a most important part of their work, it is 
hard to realize that, within so short a dis- 
tance of time, the above description could 
be true. 

No one felt more than Mr. Smithies the 
unwisdom and the wrong of that violence 
which characterized the doings of some 
with whom he now found himself asso- 
ciated. He greatly mourned over it, and 
certainly never lent it his own example. 
Still, amongst those more immediately con- 
nected with him in his earliest temperance 
work, he had but little cause to complain of 
their spirit and methods. Several of them 
were members of the Society of Friends, 
a community which had not hesitated to 
throw its influence on the side of this great 
moral and social reform, when other 
Churches held themselves aloof from it. 

When Mr. Smithies espoused the tem- 
perance cause, fideUty to his convictions 
laid upon him a far heavier burden than 
general unpopularity. He found himself 
compelled to stand and act alone, without 
the fellowship and sympathy of friends 
whom he greatly loved: and thus, to his 
aflfoctionafco nature, the way of duty became 
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a way of much painful self-denial. The 
manner in wliich he afterwards, when all 
the strife was over, spoke of those days, 
showed how keenly he had suffered in his 
persistent determination to do what he 
believed to be right. 

In connection with the beginnings of his 
temperance work, we come upon the first 
manifestation of one of his most remarkable 
qualities, and one which went far to account 
for the peculiar character and success of his 
subsequent course. Above all ordinary 
workmen, those take highest rank of ex- 
cellence who, finding no fit implements 
provided for them, make their own tools. 
These refuse to acknowledge the bounds 
of possibility within which ordinary men 
allow themselves to be confined, and 
patiently, out of their own original resources, 
work out new means to accompHsh new 
ends. The illustration now given may 
seem to be very trivial, but, looked at in 
relation to many following acts and events, 
it is full of interest and importance. It 
was necessary that the temperance meetings 
should be announced ; but the resources of 
the little society were too slender to allow 
of expenditure upon the ordinary methods 
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of advertising, and the young clerk's income 
was too small, after its liberal reduction 
for religious and charitable purposes, to 
enable him to meet the difficulty of money 
cost. So he himself prepared large bills 
for posting. His father collected for him 
during the day from various shops, where 
such things are wont to be displayed, bills 
that had served their original purpose ; and 
these the son, when his dav's office work 
was over, cut to pieces, and arranged the 
letters, for the use of his own announce- 
ments, upon large sheets of paper; and thus 
he produced, by his singular neatness and 
skiU, some most striking and attractive 
''posters." 

In the year 1838, some of those who were 
actively working for the benefit of the 
children and young people conceived the 
idea that amongst these a much larger 
amount might be gathered for the Mis- 
sionary Society than had yet been raised: 
a scheme was accordingly framed by Mr. 
Smithies and a dear friend of his for enlist- 
ing all this youthful vigour in the good 
service; and it was determined that the 
collecting by means of missionary-boxes 
should be specially promoted. Into the 
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working of this project Mr. Smithies entered 
most heartily, and for years took a foremost 
part in helping and managing the impor- 
tant movement into which it grew. The 
result of the first year's eflfbrt was a total 
of <£16 185. Delighted and encouraged by 
their success, the promoters of the enter- 
prise pushed it forward with fresh energy ; 
and the next year it produced ^30 45. 
Here again the best tools for the work were 
not at hand ; and again our friend was 
ready for the emergency. Illustrated cards, 
a thing hitherto almost unknown, were 
prepared and distributed among the young 
collectors. Then the old missionary-boxes 
were clumsy, and altogether unattractive. 
So Mr. Smithies designed a new box, neat 
and ornamental, the pattern of which was 
adopted by the Missionary Society, and the 
uncomely boxes of old days passed out of 
use. 

Of the particular work just described it 
may be stated that its success advanced 
year by year. Last year the sum raised, 
in this way reached ^296; and since the 
beginning in 1838 an amount has been thus 
contributed to the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society of more than jB6,500, and this 
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without interfering with other sources of 
income. 

There is always a large and comfortable 
class of good people who find great peace 
in believing that things will do very well as 
they are. To such young T. B. Smithies 
must have been the cause of much unwel- 
come disturbance. For all their admiration 
of him — and one could not help loving him 
— they could not but resent the persistent 
way m which he declared his dissatisfaction 
with means and methods, in the use of 
which others had learned to be content. 
When he once saw how things might be 
done better, he gave himself no rest until 
the improvement was, at least, earnestly 
attempted, even though he had to act alone 
outside the lines within which the activity 
of the Church had come to limit itself. 

Out of that troublesome dissatisfaction of 
his, what a wealth of good results has grown! 
He refused, for instance, to be content with 
the style of literature then provided for 
children, and especially with the unpleasing 
forms in which it was published. He fretted 
at the dull drudgery of the elementary 
teaching as then practised ; and it was to 
him a day of delight when he saw the little 
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ones using, with excited interest, a box of 
letters, instead of standing in joyless apathy 
before an alphabet board. He was most 
zealous in the use of tracts ; but his soul 
mourned over the un winning way in which 
they were "got up." Even when some- 
thing which called itself a pictorial illustra- 
tion was supplied, it was most miserably 
executed, and often ridiculous or repulsive. 
He had already come to have great faith in 
pictures for popular teaching, and was always 
on the look-out for such rare specimens as 
were then issued from the press at a cheap 
rate, but still never satisfied ; ever longing 
for something better, and wondering much 
how it might be secured. There is some- 
thing of uncommon interest in watching this 
troubled desire which, as the years went 
on - strengthened into purpose, and at last 
grew into abundant fruitfulness of action. 

In his Sunday-school work his whole heart, 
with all its loving fervour, was engaged. 
He could not content himseK with dealing 
with the children in the school. He found 
them out in their homes, in many of which 
his visit was the beginning of better days. 
At one time he could not get rid of the 
impression that it would be well to go and 
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look after some of the absentee scholars 
during the hours of public service. Acting 
upon this conviction, he found that he had 
put himself into collision with the opinions 
of many good people, who could not under- 
stand how anything could justify his absence 
from the house of God at the appointed 
time of worship. Their censures pained 
him ; but were not able to shako his belief 
that he was doing right in denying himself, 
that he might go and seek the unfolded 
wanderers. Those Sunday explorations did 
a great deal towards fixing the character of 
his future course. He found himself an 
intruder upon a practically undisturbed 
domain of evil ; and its revelations of 
domestic vice and misery appalled him. 
Then he first came face to face with the 
widespread desecration of the Lord's Day, 
and all its fruitful mischief, and felt himself 
driven to take tip that uncompromising 
position in regard to the Sabbath law from 
which he never departed. 

At a certain meeting of Sunday-school 
teachers, a very anxious deliberation was 
held about the bad conduct of some of the 
elder boys; and, as all gentler means had 

so far proved in vain, it was urged that, for 

2 
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the sake of the school, these boys must be 
expelled. Mr. Smithies then rose to argue 
against this extreme measure, and pleaded 
earnestly for mercy. To enforce this plea, 
he read the following narrative, which is 
well worth repeating here. 

^^ A boy in a Wesley an Sunday-school had 
become so incorrigible that it was found 
necessary to expel him, lest his bad conduct 
should corrupt the rest. On the following 
Sabbath the parents of this boy brought him 
again to the school, and begged the super- 
intendent to readmit him, telling him that 
this was their only hope, that by being at 
the Sunday-school he might be brought to 
reflect on his bad conduct. The superin- 
tendent, however, felt obliged to object, yet 
was very sorry to do so when he saw the 
distress of the parents. He then said that 
he would take him again if they would 
become sureties for his good conduct. But 
this they durst not do. He then adopted 
the following plan, hoping to benefit the 
rest of the school. He took the outcast by 
the hand, led him into the school, and called 
for silence. He said, * Boys, you all know 
that this boy was expelled on account of his 
bad conduct. His parents have brought him 
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to-day to have him again admitted ; but to 
this I cannot consent unless someone will 
become surety, and answer for his future 
good conduct. Is there any one among 
you who will become surety for him ? * A 
solemn silence for some moments ensued; 
when a voice from the lower end of the 
school was heard, which said, * I will, sir.* 
' You will ? ' said the superintendent. 

* Who are you ? Come here, and let me 
look at you.' A little boy then got up. 
Now, this little boy was so poor as regards 
this world's goods, that he was known in the 
school by the name of * Bagged Tom.' He 
was asked if he was willing to become 
surety for the boy, when he softly said, 

* Yes.' He was then asked if he knew the 
meaning of being surety for another, when 
he replied, ^ Yes ; if he does anything 
wrong, I must be punished for him.' *And 
are you then willing to be thus punished ? ' 

* Yes, if he may be again admitted.' The 
little ragged boy then took his purchased 
friend by the hand and led him to his seat. 
On the school leaving, the superintendent 
observed that Tom still stuck close to the 
boy. He resolved to follow them home, 
and waited a little behind imtil they 
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arrived at Tom.'s house, and went in. Then 
he followed. On his knocking at the door, 
Tom's mother came, and in reply to his 
inquiry said that Tom and one of his 
schoolfellows had gone upstairs. Asking 
leave, he went up after them ; and when 
he got to the room door, he heard Tom 
praying for the boy, and saying, * Lord, 
do Thou make this boy, from being the worst 
boy in the school, 0, do Thou make him the 
best boy in the school ! ' Then he could 
keep outside no longer, but went in, and 
prayed with them ; and their prayers were 
heard and answered in the conversion of 
this boy. He afterwards became a very 
useful member in the Church, and a blessing 
to the parents, whose hearts he had so often 
grieved. He was soon made a teacher in 
the school, and afterwards became a prayer- 
leader, then a class-leader ; and so on, step 
by step, until he was sent out as a mis- 
sionary. In the first letter he wrote home 
he desired that ^Kagged Tom,' who was 
then a local preacher, might be sent to 
him, in order that he might ^ become surety ' 
for some of the poor Africans." 

Among the very scanty records of his own 
doings, which have been preserved, we are 
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fortunate iu finding some notes, which 
exhibit very instructively Mr. Smithies' 
principles and methods of working. On 
one Sunday afternoon, he had left the 
Sunday-school, in order to search for some 
boys whom he had found, the Sunday before, 
wandering about uncared for and untaught. 
In the course of his inquiry he was directed 
to a yard in one of the low parts of the 
city. Here follows his own account : — 

''As we entered the gateway of the yard, 
the first sight that met our eyes was three 
boys playing at marbles. Two of them were 
brothers, and were decently clad, and had on 
tolerably clean smocks ; the third was a very 
dirty and ragged but interesting-looking lad. 
I immediately accosted them with, ' Holloa ! 
my lads. What, playing at marbles on 
Sunday ! Don't you know that you are 
breaking the Sabbath ? Don't you know that 
it is very wrong, and that God will be 
very angry with you ? ' I then inquired if 
they went to any Sunday-school, and found 
that none of them did ; and that the ragged 
lad did not know his letters. I thought of 
the account of ' Ragged Tom,' and felt an 
interest in the one now before me. I asked 
if he would like to learu his letters, and 
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to learn to read. He said, 'Yes/ 'Well, 
then,' taking him by the hand, * come with 
me to the Sunday-school, and 1*11 teach 
you/ The lad shrank back, and seemed 
to look upon his rags, as though he were 
ashamed to go. I then invited the two 
other boys, who declined; although I 
thought they seemed half inclined to go. 
I felt, however, the greater interest in the 
ragged lad, and turned to him again, and 
said, ' Come, now, I want you to go with 
me. Where do your father and mother 
live ? ' The lad did not seem very willing to 
go with me ; but as one of the other boys 
pointed to a door at the top of the yard, I 
took the little chap by the hand, and led 
him to the door. A woman answered to the 
tap. I entered the room, and found the 
father reading one of the Salem Chapel 
tracts, and a boy about fourteen seated 
before the fire. The room was very neat 
and clean ; and I was surprised at the con- 
trast between it and the lad. The following 
conversation then took place : 

" ' I find that your little boy cannot read ; 
and I want him to go to the Sunday-school, 
and we'll try to teach him.' ' Why, sir, we 
should like him to learn ; but he hasn't any 
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clothes fit to go in.' ^ If yoa can get him 
any better clothes, of course we should like 
it better; but if you can't, we had rather 
he came to school as he is than not come at 
all.' ^I think, sir, perhaps I could manage 
to get him a better jacket before next 
Sunday; and if I can, he shall come.' 
^ Very well, then, I shall expect to see him, 
and shall look after him. Does he know 
where the school is ? ' 'Not exactly, sir.' " 
An arrangement having been made for 
one of the scholars to call for him, Mr. 
Smithies retired. " Leaving the house," he 
says, '' I returned dowu the yard, and found 
a party of six or seven lads, and an old 
woman, in the gateway, apparently wonder- 
fully interested in what I was after. On my 
approaching them, one lad, more ready than 
the rest, called out, ' Here's a lad 'at '11 go.' 
I looked amongst them and saw one whose 
face I thought I knew. I inquired if he had 
ever been in Wesley Place Sunday-school, 
and he replied, ' Yes. I left about four years 
ago.' * Well, will you come back again? ' 
' I will next Sunday.' ' Nay, come with me 
to-day.' 'Why, I will if that lad '11 go.' 
And he pointed to a bigger boy, who was 
but poorly clothed, and was eating away at a 
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good-sized crust of bread. I then turned to 
my new acquaintance, and invited him to go. 
' I have t' asses to mind,' said he. ' 0, the 
asses will do without you to-day. Come, 
come along ! ' After pausing for a moment 
or two, he very resolutely took his crust of 
bread, and thrust it into his side pocket, 
saying, * Why, there, I'll go.' Having got 
these two so far into the mind, I then 
accosted the two in the white smocks, and 
they consented to accompany us. We all 
then proceeded to the school, some of the 
neighbours looking at the party with wonder 
and curiosity : but I feel satisfied that their 
astonishment was not equal to my pleasure. 
On our entering tlie school, many of the 
teachers and scholars also seemed to wonder 
what was the matter. I tried how they 
could read, and found that the biggest lad — 
the one with the crust of bread — was the 
worst. I planted them in different classes, 
and requested the teachers to take a special 
interest in them, and to speak kindly to 
them. When the school was leaving, I spoke 
to each of them, and said I hoped they would 
find their way to the school next Sunday ; 
and they all stated their desire so to do. 
May the Lord incline their hearts to come." 
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The next Sunday's entry is : — ^' It was 
with no small degree of pleasure that I found 
all the four lads last mentioned, together 
with the ragged lad, who was now more 
decently dressed, had been at the school 
this morning, and that they had brought 
a sixth boy, one of their companions, with 
them." 

No narrative could be simpler than this. 
But is it not well worth preserving ? Who 
can tell the importance to those young lives 
of the good man's researches on that Sunday 
afternoon ? Does not the reflection naturally 
suggest itself, that immeasurable good is 
possible where there are devoted workers, 
ready to deny themselves, and render a plain, 
steady, unromantic service of Christian love ? 

The year 1840 became a marked date in 
Mr. Smithies' history, as in that of hundreds 
beside, by reason of the appointment of 
the late Rev. John Rattenbury to the York 
Circuit. This most successful preacher 
of the Gospel was then in the prime of 
his strength and full tide of his useful- 
ness ; and sacred traditions are treasured 
in York, as elsewhere, of the wonderful 
scenes which were witnessed in connection 
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with his ministry. Thus, on a New Year's 
Sunday, in New Street Chapel, ninety 
persons repented and believed to the saving 
of their souls. Mr. Smithies was at this as 
at many other such services, rejoicing in the 
tokens of God's gracious power, and devoting 
himself with untiring diligence to the 
welcome work of leading seekers to Christ ; 
and, if necessary, following them to their 
own homes, and visiting them again and 
again with faithful solicitude. 

Three years later, the Rev. Nehemiah 
Curnock was stationed in York, and under 
his influence every good work in which 
Mr. Smithies was engaged acquired fresh 
impetus, and was developed into larger 
usefulness. Mr. Curnock's strongly-marked 
sympathy with children, and the remarkable 
fascination he exercised over them in his 
addresses, gave new life to the already 
vigorous Sunday-school service of York 
Methodism. He also introduced to the 
committees and teachers new methods and 
appliances of school management, which 
were gladly welcomed and zealously adopted, 
and by no one more eagerly than by T. B. 
Smithies, between whom and Mr. Curnock 
a very close, warm friendship was soon 
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established. The Juvenile Missionary enter- 
prise also profited greatly by Mr. Curnock's 
coming. He assiduously gathered together 
strange costumes, hideous idols, weapons of 
war, and other wondrously attractive objects 
from difi'erent Mission-stations ; and by the 
exhibition of these, accompanied by his own 
animated comments, excited an interest 
which greatly helped forward the work. 

All this was exactly after Mr. Smithies' 
own heart, and served to give definite form 
to thoughts and wishes which had long 
been working in his mind. Many years 
after, he said to Mr. Curnock's son : '' Your 
father taught me a lesson which, if you will 
allow me, I should like to impress upon his 
son. He used to say, 'If you want children, 
and even grown-up people, to remember what 
you say, — show them something.' " Thence- 
forward, the idea of teaching, made attrac- 
tive and telling by graphic illustration, 
gained more and more mastery over his 
thinking and planning, and awakened unde- 
fined hopes of possibilities \^hich seemed then 
not only very far oflF, but little likely to be 
fulfilled. In connection with the new 
children's meetings, there was originated 
the expedient of preparing great maps 
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which, by startling contrasts of colour, 
showed at a glance how religious light and 
darkness divided the world. In the making 
of these maps, assisted by Mr. Curnock and 
Mr. Tabor, of York, our friend found con- 
genial employment. 

Let us try to recall the T. B. Smithies of 
those days. He has just passed his twenty- 
seventh year. He is under the middle 
height. Brisk of step, animated in speech, 
with a face beaming with good feeling and 
good humour, and eyes, beneath large eye- 
brows, glowing with mingled tenderness and 
vigilance, ready to sparkle into innocent 
mirth, or to weep with them that weep — 
he charms you into admiration and trust 
before you have been half an hour in his 
company. He takes the children captive 
without a show of resistance on their part, 
or even reluctance. Seated on his knee, 
they willingly yield to the spell of his bright, 
loving sympathy, and are made glad by the 
little book, or card, or leaflet, always ivith 
a picture^ which his pockets never fail to 
supply. If you believe Lavater, that "A 
man's dress is the table of his contents," 
you will say that this young man is orderly, 
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systematic, and punctual. Indeed, among 
those who look at him from a distance, he 
sometimes is suspected of a little ostenta- 
tion, and not a little extravagance in this 
matter of dress. 

A very good story is told of him . at a 
rather earlier period, which illustrates more 
than one point in his character. A man 
said to one of Mr. Smithies' most cherished 
friends : ^' I wonder how ever you can bear to 
have such a conceited youth as your com- 
panion.'* This criticism was, of course, 
jestingly reported to the subject of it, who 
said, after a while : '^ John, I will put a coal 
of fire on his head." He ascertained that 
the man was a working bookbinder, and 
forthwith went amongst his friends, and 
got together some fifty volumes, which 
needed to be bound or repaired. These 
were put into a clothes-basket, and, by the 
help of his friend, carried upstairs in a 
house in one of the narrow streets of the 
city, where the bookbinder lived and worked. 
Outside the door his friend left him. Next 
day he called to see the man, who ex- 
claimed : ^* Look here. Mr. Smithies has 
brought me all these books to be bound. 
I had no idea he was a youth like that ! '* 
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It is needless to say that thenceforward 
there was another added to the number of 
Mr. Smithies' grateful admirers. 

It was really his particular neatness that 
gave people the idea that he bestowed too 
much thought and money on his dress. To 
a friend who had half charged him with 
this, he with perfect good nature proposed 
that they should compare accounts, when it 
was found that in this item he was spending 
much less than his friend. 

If you inquire in York about young 
Thomas Bywater Smithies, you will find 
that his time, outside of office hours, is 
filled up with diUgent work in many good 
things. Talk to him about these, especially 
about the Sunday-school, or the temper- 
ance cause, or the instances of conversion 
last Sunday, and he kindles forthwith into 
warm enthusiasm. You soon find, too, that 
his knowledge of Scripture is extensive and 
ready to use, and that he spends many an 
hour in Bible study ; that he has learned 
short-hand, and accustoms himself to report 
sermons at great length, and with much 
exactness; and that prayer seems to be 
to him the most natural and most welcome 
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of all engagements. There are those who 
think that so devoted a Christian should be 
set apart for the ministry ; and they have 
urged upon the Eev. N. Curnock that he 
should take steps in this direction. To 
them Mr. Curnock, with better wisdom and 
sagacious forethought, makes answer de- 
cisively : *' No. You would, no doubt, make 
a good minister ; but you would spoil a 
splendid layman." He does indeed preach 
a few times, but soon discovers that his 
call to serve is not there, and gives himself 
entirely to other work. 

In 1845, the Eev. James Caughey con- 
ducted a series of services in York with very 
large success. Into these Mr. Smithies 
threw all his energies, and acted as secretary 
to the organization which was formed for 
the purpose of registering and looking after 
the large number of persons who, in con- 
nection with these services, declared them- 
selves to be seeking, or to have found, salva- 
tion. His admiration of Mr. Caughey and 
approval of his methods were not unquali- 
fied ; yet, in a way which was thoroughly 
characteristic of him throughout life, for 
the sake of the good in which he rejoiced. 
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he lent all his strength and influence to 
the work, although some features of it were 
not according to his own mind. One thing, 
wherein Mr. Smithies heartily concurred, 
the American Evangelist always made very 
prominent in his preaching : he insisted 
upon it that, whenever it was possible, resti- 
tution was essential to genuine repentance. 
Within some three or four weeks, during 
which Mr. Smithies recorded the names of 
a thousand "inquirers," several hundreds 
of pounds passed through his hands, paid in 
by those whose consciences accused them 
of having defrauded persons ; to whom the 
money was thus transmitted. 

During these services the Friday even- 
ings were specially devoted to the subject 
of hohness ; and on one such occasion 
Mr. Smithies was found among those who 
declared themselves to be seeking entire 
sanotification. For three hours he re- 
mained in intense earnestness of pleading. 
As he went home afterwards, accompanied 
by a young friend who greatly loved and 
admired him, his companion said to him in 
some surprise : "I always regarded you 
as a holy man, if ever there was one ; and 
I was a little astonished to find you 
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amongst the seekers." His reply was : 
** James, nobody knows the evil of my 
heart like myself. Besides, I find it won't 
do to try to grow into a clean heart. It 
needs a definite transaction, and I felt 
that it came to a must be to-night." 

That which has been already said con- 
cerning Mr. Smithies' Sunday-school work 
will have made it plain, that his zeal could 
not be restricted in its action within 
the ordinary limits. He saw that below 
the level from which the scholars generally 
came, there were great numbers of neglected 
children for whom the ordinary methods 
did not provide — children whose presence 
in the schools would, by reason of their 
extreme poverty, be little less than an 
embarrassment. On behalf of these he 
pleaded again and again in Teachers' Meet- 
ings and before the General Committee; 
and in 1846 a paragraph was, by his 
influence, inserted in the Annual Report, 
calling attention to this great need. Early 
in 1847, he put the matter again before a 
large meeting of teachers, describing vividly 
the sad discoveries which he had made in 

the course of his own explorations ; and 

3 
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SO effectual was his warm pleading on 
behalf of the neglected children, that it 
was determined that steps should be 
forth with taken to provide special means 
for gathering and teaching them. Thus, 
through his untiring advocacy, a new 
undertaking began, and the first Ragged 
school was established in York, in Bedern, 
near the spot where, before any Methodist 
chapel existed in the city, John Wesley 
had preached. A room was hired aud 
fitted up for the purpose, in February, 
1847 ; and before long one hundred and 
ten poor children were in attendance, under 
the care of such teachers of the Wesley 
Place Sunday-school as could be spared 
from their other work. 

This Ragged-school was afterwards con- 
tinued under the devoted management of 
the late Mr. J. W. Locking, whose death 
in the midst of his great usefulness brought 
sorrow to many, and to none more sincere 
than to the children who followed him to 
the grave with many tears. After this the 
school passed into other hands, and under- 
went considerable change and development, 
until, at last, it grew into the great institution 
now known as The York Industrial School. 
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About this time, Mr. Smithies took up 
another work, with which his name after- 
wards was to be associated throughout the 
land. At a meeting in his own house, 
there was organized the first Band of Hope 
in York. The more he worked amongst 
the poor, and in the haunts and homes of 
artisans and labourers, the more the evi- 
dence crowded upon him of the moral and 
social havoc which was being wrought by- 
intemperance. He saw, too, that the evil 
was by no means limited to these classes. 
The whole question of the social drinking 
customs of all grades of the people deeply 
and painfully excited his interest ; and 
time after time, in families which he knew 
well, he watched the fatal history of in- 
dulgence unfolding itself in sorrow and ruin 
and death. He, with his fellow-reformers, 
recognised that the tyrannous power of 
custom was too much for them, and that 
the hope of better things must be secured 
in training a generation who should grow 
up in separation from the cause of the 
mischief. How splendidly, in the course 
of thirty- six years, has the wisdom of this 
policy been justified ! 

For many years the Prayer-leaders had 
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held weekly meetings at York Castle, in 
what was called " the King's Prison,'* where 
dehtors and persons committed for contempt 
of court were confined. Mr. Smithies was 
not content with this limitation, and got 
liberty to visit the prisoners in all parts of 
the Castle. While talking one day with 
seventeen young convicts in one ward, he 
made the startling discovery that fifteen of 
them had once attended Sunday-schools ; 
and he found that most of these had not 
altogether forgotten what they had been 
taught. As he tried to lead them back to 
these early recollections, several of them 
were much moved, and said one after 
another : "If I had practised what my 
teacher taught me, all would have been well." 
" If I had remembered what I learned, and 
kept from drink, I should not have been 
here." ''I had a good teacher, but the 
public-house has been my ruin." "I should 
not have been here if I had kept from 
drink." *' I durst not have done what I 
did if I had not taken some drink." 
"Drinking and gambling have brought 
mo here. My mother's heart is broken." 
A closer inquiry was made into the 
liistory of these fifteen young prisoners, and 
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it was discovered that ten of them, who 
were about to be transported, had committed 
crimes whilst under the influence of drink. 
The others had been led indirectly into evil 
courses, either by their own intemperance, 
or the drinking habits of their parents. 
Once uponthis track, Mr. Smithies followed 
it up thoroughly, and found that in another 
ward, out of fourteen prisoners, thirteen had 
been Sunday-scholars ; in another, out of 
eleven, nine ; in another, ten out of 
thirteen; and two of these had once been 
teachers. Eunning through most of these 
cases was the terrible story of drink, with 
its attendant evils. Again and again Mr. 
Smithies questioned the prisoners, '* Were 
you never warned at the Sunday-school 
against drinking?'* *'Did your teacher, 
amongst other good advice, never urge you 
to abstain from those drinks which have 
proved your ruin?" *^No, sir," was the 
invariable reply. The first result of these 
inquiries was that Mr. Smithies took him- 
self to task, with much self-reproach, con- 
cerning that which now seemed to him to 
be an imperative duty. " On the cold flags 
in one of the cells in York Castle," he says, 
*^ I was constrained from what I there saw 
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and heard, to make a solemn mental promise 
that no child should, from that time, pass 
under my oversight as a teacher without 
my advising the adoption of entire absti- 
nence from the use of strong drink ; so that, 
in the event of any of my scholars ever 
becoming drunkards or criminals through 
drinking, they might not be able to say, 
* My teacher never warned me against that 
evil which has led to my ruin.' " 

But the subject had taken too deep a hold 
upon him for him to let it drop at this 
point. He set himself to work to correspond 
with the chaplains of the principal prisons, 
and the managers of penitentiaries in 
England, Scotland, and Wales. The re- 
turns thus obtained showed that, out of ten 
thousand three hundred and sixty-one 
persons then in those places, not fewer than 
six thousand five hundred and seventy-two 
had been Sunday- scholars ! Allowing that 
maoy of these had, no doubt, been in a 
school for only a short time, he took the 
returns from the Wakefield House of Cor- 
rection as yielding a fair average. These 
showed that at least one-half of the inmates 
of our prisons and penitentiaries had attended 
a Sunday-school for upwards of three years. 
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Although such inquiries have been made 
more extensively since, yet this is worthy 
of note as the original action of a man 
whose godly zeal set out alone to explore, 
for Christ's sake, a dark and unknown 
region. The sequel of this passage in Mr. 
Smithies' work, though belonging to a 
somewhat later period, may be told here. 
He could not bear to carry the burden of the 
painful knowledge which he had acquired, 
and therefore, in the year 1860, published 
a small pamphlet giving the history of his 
inquiry and its results, and aflBrming that 
aU these alarming facts went to prove the 
necessity of warning the children in Sunday- 
schools of the dangers of intemperance, and 
of advising them to keep, by entire absti- 
nence, wholly out of their reach. Such 
doctrine set forth now would awaken no 
surprise, and meet with no opposition. But 
things were very different then. A very 
strong assertion connected with this sub- 
ject, made by Mr. Finney in Tottenham 
Com-t Road Chapel, London, exploded 
amongst the Sunday-school workers, to 
their great indignation : and the authority 
for this assertion was traced to Mr. 
Smithies, who was hotly accused of many 
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evil things. One critic, in an important 
religious periodical, charged his statistics 
with falsehood, and accused him of being 
guilty of little less than blasphemy, in 
having declared that the Gospel was not 
enough in itself for the salvation of the 
children. It is hardly necessary to say that 
Mr. Smithies neither said nor thought any- 
thing of the kind. But in this temperance 
question he had then the tide against him, 
as he very often found to his great distress. 
So high ran the feeling of resentment at 
his way of putting unwelcome facts and 
arguing from them, that he was hissed at 
a great meeting in Exeter Hall. All this, 
to his sensitive heart, was acutely painful. 
But he had a solemn conviction that he was 
right, and quietly but firmly held on his 
way, waiting for the tide to turn. He did 
not wait in vain, but lived to see the 
Sunday-school work throughout the land 
wedded to the temperance cause. 

Let us return to the brief remainder of 
Mr. Smithies' career in York. He had, by 
his faithful and devoted service, come to 
fill up so large a space in all manner of 
Christian enterprise, that, to those who 
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worked with him, his presence seemed 
almost necessary to their success. He was 
now about forty years of age, and had already 
had so long a career of active engagement 
in all manner of good things, that a whole 
generation of workers had grown up to 
regard him as their leader and pattern. 
He had a large Society-class of young men, 
including most of the teachers of junior 
classes in the Wesley Place Sunday-school. 
Over the members of this Class he watched 
with jealous care, seeking to lead them into 
fuller experience of spiritual religion, always 
in order to their greater usefulness. While 
they listened to his earnest counsels, they 
had before them continually the stimulating 
example of his own unselfish devotion and 
unsparing labour. Young men grew up from 
that Class into positions of Christian office 
and responsibility ; and there are not a few 
now living, in this and other lands, who 
gratefully acknowledge the debt they owe to 
their much-loved and revered Leader, Mr. 
Smithies. It would be easy here to quote 
the several testimonies of these ; but all 
their witness, differently expressed, may be 
gathered into this one thankful record, — 
that his Christian life was beautiful in its 
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bright, cheerful simplicity and sincere con- 
sistency; that, while holding strong and 
definite opinions, on which he faithfully 
acted, he was never known, by word or 
temper or act, to transgress the law of love ; 
that he seemed to live in an atmosphere of 
prayer, and brought with him into every- 
thing the savour of communion with God. 

This is no over-drawn picture of a 
biographer's ideal. Such evidence as this, 
from those who knew him intimately in the 
days of which we now write, might have 
many additions. Thus one — perhaps his 
most cherished friend — writes : *' He was a 
grand man. Many possessed talents which 
would have put my good friend in the shade ; 
but, comparing results, his efforts and his 
work will live, whilst many of these men of 
talent will pass away unheeded and for- 
gotten. He lived for others, not for himself. 
What he did, he did well ; no trace of the 
idle, the careless, or the slovenly was ever 
found in him." 

Another writes: '^During the whole 
course of my knowledge of him I can say 
with confidence what I could say of no 
other living person, that I never knew or 
heard of any word or action of his which his 
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best or nearest friends could regret. Faults 
of temper I never saw or heard of in him ; 
and he is the brightest example that I know 
of human nature renewed and sanctified by 
the Divine Spirit." 

Mr. Smithies was unencumbered with 
family cares; for he remained unmarried, and 
lived in his father's house. All his time, 
therefore, when not occupied in business, 
was free to be used in religious and philan- 
thropic work, and was all thus devoted. In 
business, his exactness, his perfect trust- 
worthiness, and his uniformly cheerful, 
gentlemanly demeanour, gained for him 
high favour in the oflSce where he was 
employed, and amongst its clients. Thus he 
had risen, and had before him the fairest 
prospect of still further promotion. 

In the early part of 1 849 it became known 
that Mr. Smithies had been solicited to take 
a position of important trust in London. 
To his friends and fellow-workers in 
York, it was as clear as daylight that his 
duty was to stay where he was ; and they 
contemplated with dismay the vacancy 
which would be caused in important offices 
by his removal. Much as his services had 
been alwciys valued, it was now seen for 
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the first time how large a space was covered 
by his work, and how well. No wonder, 
then, that he became painfully embarrassed, 
in the loving tenderness of his nature, by the 
entreaties, expostulations, and forebodings of 
his friends, and especially by the evident 
grief which the thought of his departure 
caused in the happy home where his presence 
was prized most of all. 

Nothing but a very distinct conviction, 
becoming more and more definite as he 
sought counsel of God and obediently gave 
himself up to His disposal, would have made 
it possible for Mr. Smithies to endure the 
suffering of opposing the advice and remon- 
strances of those he loved the best, and of 
severing himseK from work which had 
become as dear to him as his own life. But 
he beHeved that he was called to higher and 
more diflScult service, in new directions, and 
demanding the larger advantages which 
could be secured only by a residence in the 
metropolis. What the further work was to 
be, he had not as yet seen ; but he felt that 
the past years had been years of preparation 
for something more. During all those years, 
one distinguishing feature of his character, 
akeady noted here, had never lost its marked 
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prominence. Whenever he saw that there 
was a possibility, however remote, of things 
being better, he refused to be satisfied with 
them as they were. Not that he foolishly 
withheld from doing any duty because it 
could, at the time, be done only imperfectly. 
He did his best up to the point of present 
ability. When he saw an improvement 
within reach, he gave himself, and other 
people too, no rest until it was secured. 
But many of his unsatisfied longings re- 
mained unfulfilled. He longed to get a 
hearing from a larger public for the thoughts 
of holy and loving enterprise which .burned 
in his own soul. He longed to persuade 
others that new plans and a new machinery 
were needed for doing good which most 
urgently needed to be done. He longed to 
carry the war of Christian philanthropy 
into hitherto unassailed strongholds of 
darkness; and, looking wistfully at these 
things, he longed, with but faintest hope, 
that he might some day be able to show 
the way to the accomplishment of that 
which ought to be done. 

So Mr. Smithies went to London, and 
entered upon his new duties as managing 
secretary of the Gutta-percha Company, 
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whereby he was brought into very intimate 
relations with some of the most prominent 
members of the Society of Friends, and 
formed close and warm attachments among 
them which were never interrupted. These 
attachments were the result not only of 
mutual regard and confidence, but still 
more of association in all manner of good 
works. He found himself connected with 
men and women of wealth and influence, 
but of simple piety, and fervent zeal in the 
promotion of all things charitable and 
righteous, and showing a lively and practi- 
cal sympathy with his own efforts and 
aspirations. The cordial co-operation he 
met with in this direction was a very 
welcome set-off against the depressing 
feeling which multitudes beside him have 
experienced in coming to live in the great 
world of London. From being known by 
everybody, and feeling himself surrounded 
on all hands by kindly companionship in 
his social and religious life, he painfully 
suffered from the sudden chill of finding 
himself personally unrecognised and un- 
known, lonely in the vast busy crowd in 
which he seemed to be lost. To how 
many has that crisis of change proved a 
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fatal period of unfaithfulness ! Loosened 
suddenly from long accustomed helps and 
ties, they have drifted into worldliness and 
evil. The distress of change did not 
injure Mr. Smithies' spiritual life and devo- 
tion; and it did him one most valuable 
service. He had been always ready to 
give ungrudging acknowledgment to the 
good that was going on outside his own 
Church bounds : now this acknowledgment 
was led into a more practical form, as he 
found ready fellowship and aid in many 
who, while conscientiously guarding their 
Church principles, made everything sub- 
ordinate to practical union in the common 
enterprise against sin and misery. From 
that time forward, he stood side by side 
with earnest men and women, who, in their 
solemn sense of the greatness and the 
urgency of the work before them, never 
stopped to ask each other to what portion 
of the one Church they belonged. 

He himself remained as loyal and earnest 
a Methodist as ever, and soon got to work 
in the ways he loved the best. After he 
had become settled in London, he proceeded 
to accomplish a long-cherished wish, by 
making his house the family home, in 
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which his parents should spend their last 
days in all the comfort that love could 
devise. As far as his beloved father was 
concerned, this long-looked-for joy was not 
fulfilled. He was then in very feeble 
health, and every arrangement had been 
made for his travelling with the least 
possible inconvenience. He still resided in 
York, where for many years he had enjoyed 
the respect and esteem of a large number 
of friends. The preparations for the 
journey to London were complete ; but on 
the very morning when he was to have 
started, he passed away to his eternal home. 
In a short time afterwards the venerable, 
and now widowed, mother came to live 
with her son, who remained unmarried; 
and for some years the light of her beautiful 
old age gladdened his home, where she 
took an active interest in all his manifold 
works of Christian service. 

We have now reached the time when we 
are to watch Mr. Smithies taking his first 
steps in a course which was to lead to per- 
haps his most important, and certainly to 
his most widely-known, success. Amongst 
the dissatisfactions which disturbed bim 
most, he had felt for many years that the 
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popular literature sent forth in the cause of 
righteousness and temperance failed through 
unattractiveness. He regarded with in- 
tense interest the growing movement in 
favour of extending education among the 
people, and never failed to lend it all the aid 
in his power. But he saw that, with the 
spreading ability to read, it was becoming 
more and more urgently necessary that the 
supply of healthy reading material should 
be enlarged and improved. One thing he 
maintained with admirable obstinacy: the 
people must have pictures, and the pictures 
must be good. He well understood the 
position which he thus took; for he knew 
what the people were, and what they liked. 
He knew it not by hearsay, but by going 
amongst them, and making them feel that 
they might talk freely to him. When he 
spoke of the better cheap illustrations that 
were needed, people asked him where he 
was to get them ; and so thought they had 
closed the matter. He never thought so. 
Ho was perpetually on the look out for any- 
thing which was published that would suit 
his purpose ; and when he found it, he forth- 
with went on to experiment with it, and 

every experiment confirmed his conviction 

4 
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as to what was needed. He would not 
believe that the thing was impossible ; and 
the desire grew stronger and more restless 
within him for the coming of a time when 
he should be able to prove this by his own 
effort. 

The reading of Mrs. Clara Balfour's 
Morning Dewdrops was the occasion of 
this desire strengthening into a definite 
purpose. Here he found the whole Tem- 
perance question treated plainly and in- 
telligently, and with a careful marshalling 
of facts, and all done in a style well suited 
for the young readers for whom the book 
was written. He felt the importance of 
this book being widely circulated, and was 
convinced that this result was hindered by 
the lack of illustrations. ■ He then deter- 
mined in his own mind that, as soon as he 
had a hundred pounds at his own free 
disposal, he would cause to be published 
a well - illustrated edition of Morning 
Dewdrops. This purpose he afterwards 
fulfiUed. 

The thoughts which had long been work- 
ing in his mind as to an improved style of 
popular religious periodicals, took practical 
form at last after Mr. Smithies had become 
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settled in London ; and his first step was 
in furtherance of the work of promoting 
Temperance principles among young people. 
In January, 1851, he sent forth the first 
number of the Band of Hope Bevieio. The 
matter consisted of short, bright, and 
attractive articles, with many small wood- 
cut illustrations, some of which were fairly 
good as contrasted with other things of the 
same kind at that period. They were the 
best that he could then command ; but, as 
subsequent issues proved, far below his 
ideal standard. The fact was that now, as 
in his earher days, he not only set himself 
to do new work, but found himself compelled 
to make his own tools. For the demand 
which he set up there was no available 
supply, and he was obliged to pick up 
where he could many of the engraved blocks 
for his illustrations. Gradually he obtained 
the help of the best artists, and the pictures 
in the new journal slowly and steadily 
advanced in excellence. Thus in the course 
of a very few years the Band of Hope Beview 
had achieved a great success, and was 
welcomed into many thousands of homes. 

Then followed at intervals the publication 
of divers tracts and small books, all of 
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wMch were more or less embellished with 
pictorial illustrations, and showed by their 
extensive circulation that their editor had 
discovered a real want, and hit upon the 
right way of meeting it. 

The success of the Band of Hope Review 
encouraged Mr. Smithies to carry out a long- 
cherished wish to attempt the same sort of 
work for men and women which he was doing 
for the children. He knew well, by long 
personal acquaintance, the lives and homes, 
the circumstances and the temptations, of 
the poor, and of working people. His heart 
was set upon bringing the truth to the know- 
ledge of these in a way that would win their 
attention and interest. At last he saw his 
way through the difficulties which beset 
this more formidable undertaking ; and in 
1866 he launched the British Workman. 
This enterprise also, by the rapidity of its 
success, justified the wisdom which had 
planned it, and the boldness and vigour 
with which it was carried out. Here again 
there was to be seen a continued advance 
in the style of the illustrations, which soon 
made for themselves a peculiar renown; and 
the large whole-page pictures upon the 
front of both periodicals not only carried 
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delight and knowledge into many humble 
homes, but excited the admiration of critics 
who had but little sympathy with the 
objects for which they were sent forth. 
These papers were circulated all over the 
world; and, as time went on, the editor's 
heart was made glad by thankful testimonies 
to their usefulness reaching him, again and 
again, from far-off lands. Several special 
numbers were prepared and published in the 
Spanish language. 

It would be very easy to gather abundant 
evidence of the good done by the elevating 
and enlightening influence of Mr. Smithies' 
periodicals. Here is one narrative which 
filled his own heart with great joy. The 
Eev. Nehemiah Curnock, who, as a boy, 
when his father was Superintendent Minister 
in York, knew and loved Mr. Smithies, thus 
tells the story : — 

''When I was acting as Chaplain to the 
Wesleyan troops in Aldershot, some years 
ago, a soldier, whom I knew as a true 
Christian, told me that when Dr. Kirton's 
story. Buy your Own Cherries^ appeared in 
the British Workman^ he was sitting one 
day on the edge of his bed in the barrack- 
room reading the number, His ne:^t 
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neighbour, seeing him absorbed in the story, 
and attracted, no doubt, by the fine, bold 
illustration which accompanied it, asked if 
he too might read the tale. From one 
borrower it passed to another, and another. 
From that room it went to a second and a 
third, until the whole battalion had read it. 
Ultimately the man, to whom I am indebted 
for the incident, handed the paper, torn and 
greasy, to me ; and, if I remember rightly, 
I gave it, as a kind of trophy, to Mr. 
Smithies. The result will scarcely be 
credited save by those who know the 
gregariousness of British soldiers. But 
my informant assured me that the whole 
regiment, with hardly an exception, signed 
the pledge." 

Mr. Smithies' literary work went on with- 
out interruption almost to the day of his 
death. For a time, he contrived to get it into 
the hours which were not occupied by busi- 
ness ; but he soon found that it was impos- 
sible to do both thoroughly, and therefore 
gave himself up entirely to the preparation 
of his periodicals, books, and tracts, together 
with the ever-extending service of all kinds 
of religious and philanthropic effort. Thus, 
in the twenty-four years following the start 
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of the British Workman^ he brought out 
and sucoessfolly worked the Children's 
Friendy the Infant's Magazine^ the Friendly 
Visitor^ the Family Friend^ the Weekly 
Welcome^ and the Band of Mercy Advocate. 
Beside these, he published many small books, 
and a vast number of tracts, and finally the 
exquisitely got-up little tracts known as 
the Earlham Series. In addition to all 
these, he sent forth in large numbers 
decorated texts of Scripture, illustrated 
handbills, almanacs, and wall-papers in 
different languages. 

When once he had proved that it was 
possible, as a commercial enterprise, to 
provide cheap rehgious literature which 
was, at the same time, illustrated by 
engravings of first-rate artistic quality, 
there were many ready to follow in the 
way which he had opened. But to Mr. 
Smithies must ever belong the credit of 
having boldly faced the difficulty and the 
risk of the first experiment, and of having 
demonstrated that the excellence of the 
provision, however costly, was the real 
secret of success. 

It now remains to take a glance — it can 
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be but a glance — at the wonderful variety 
of work done by Mr. Smithies after his 
removal to London, in addition to his 
constantly- growing occupation as an editor; 
for he did not himself go into the trade of 
pi;iblishing. 

To all means of spreading Christian truth 
he was ever ready to lend his earnest help ; 
but those means gained his heartiest sup- 
port and co-operation which were devised 
for the purpose of breaking up neglected 
ground, and carrying the benefits of the 
Gospel to those who had been practically 
forgotten by the ordinary Church agencies 
— whole classes of people who had become 
socially outcast, driven forth, largely by 
their own evil, into a terrible wilderness 
of exclusion from all that was good and 
bright and kindly in life, and thus shut 
up in circumstances which compelled them 
to a yet deeper degradation. True to his 
earliest methods, Mr. Smithies sought to 
meet the portentous difficulties which were 
thus presented by begiuning with the 
children ; and the zeal which had led to 
the setting up of the first Eagged-school 
in York, was now devoted to the aid of 
similar efforts in London. But the very 
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endeavour to rescue the children brought 
him, as in former years, into the appalling 
knowledge of their life-history and its 
dreadful conditions. Somewhere in every 
woeful story of wretchedness and crime, 
as he tracked ii out with aching heart, he 
came upon the omnipresent curse wrought 
by drunkenness, and, day by day, found 
the conviction forced upon him more 
irresistibly, that the only effectual way of 
meeting the dire extremity of mischief 
must itself be radical and extreme. All 
through his course, therefore, he was the 
ardent advocate and promoter of that 
temperance which, by entire abstinence, 
makes intemperance impossible. 

But Mr. Smithies had no kindred with 
those — ^if such there be — who would drill 
and scold erring men and women into 
better ways. He approached them with 
the most irresistible of all methods, which 
cannot be learned or copied, but must be 
the natural outcome of a tenderly sympa- 
thizing heart. While he reproved sin, he 
set himself to the active relief of its dark 
consequences, and to the help of those who 
had given up hoping that they could ever 
be freed from its toils. He saw, for in- 
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stance, how terribly hard was the upward 
path for those who had, by a too easy 
descent, lapsed into a life of crime, and had 
grown nsed to the indeUble brand of in- 
famy which marked them off from a share 
in the commonest claims and benefits of 
decent human society. It was yery sel- 
dom that he was without some cases on 
his hands of those who were struggling to 
right themselves again ; and to be on his 
hands meant to have his most practical 
and ungrudging help. It was a great 
harden upon his mind during the yery last 
days of his life, that no more effectual 
means existed for providing shelter and 
aid for released prisoners, to enable them 
to get back to honest work and virtue. 

Once, in conversation with the late vener- 
able City Missionary, Mr. Thomas Jackson, 
he started the bold idea of having a meet- 
ing of thieves. So bold a venture was 
then unheard of, though often repeated 
since ; but Mr. Jackson, who was well 
known and trusted by a large number of 
these men, undertook to invite the guests. 
About ninety gathered to enjoy a good tea 
which Mr. Smithies had provided. They 
came on the distinct assurance that no detec- 
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tive should be present, and that they should 
be dismissed in time to go about their cus- 
tomary and evil business. Several of them, 
as it was afterwards discovered, brought with 
them in their pockets burglars' tools. The 
tea was evidently well appreciated. After- 
wards the guests were asked to listen to the 
reading of Scripture, and some short, kind 
addresses. They stayed in quiet patience, 
which soon deepened into interest, and 
many of them were moved to tears. When 
the fixed time for breaking up the meeting 
came, the men showed great unwillingness 
to move. Gradually it was elicited that the 
majority of them did not know how to get 
lodging for the night unless they first went 
out and *' earned " the means. When asked 
if they would stay longer, and then go 
quietly to bed, if their lodgings were paid 
for, they eagerly assented; and thus this 
remarkable meeting was prolonged, and, in 
several instances, with permanently good 
results. 

The expedient of feeding people well 
was one that fully commended itself to 
Mr. Smithies' generous soul; and he had 
great faith in it as a means of gaining their 
interest in better things. During the 
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terrible distress of the years 1867 and 1868, 
when the working people suflFered the most 
pitiable privation through want of employ- 
ment, he had fiill and frequent opportunities 
for making the experiment of this method 
on a large scale. The plan of holding 
large meetings of the sufferers on a Sunday 
morning, and giving them first a good 
breakfast, had its origin in the Christian 
charity of certain members of the Society of 
Friends, with whom Mr. Smithies had long 
been a hearty co-worker. There was no 
lack of funds to meet the necessary expense. 
The first great gathering of the kind took 
place at Millwall, when about six hundred 
hungry people assembled in the dining-haU 
of the Millwall Iron Works, and, after 
having been well fed, remained until one 
o'clock, apparently much interested in the 
cheerful religious service which followed. 
After this, many such meetings were held, 
in the organizing and carrying out of which 
Mr. Smithies took a principal part. At 
first he was oppressed with a fear lest the 
great labour involved in this new work, 
added to his other duties, would prove too 
much for his strength. On another point 
also he was uneasy. He could not see how 
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all the necessary preparations could be 
made without a great deal of Sunday work ; 
and to this his strict sense of duty would 
not allow him to consent. In both respects, 
however, his misgivings proved to be 
groundless. The toil was great, especially 
as his conscience towards God would not 
permit him to ride in any public conveyance 
on a Sunday; and, how great soever the 
distance, he walked it all, unless he could 
find lodging in the neighbourhood on the 
Saturday : but his strength held out with- 
out failure. Then, in the way in which 
openings were made for the holding of the 
Sunday morning breakfasts, one surprise 
after another rewarded the faith of those 
who were engaged in arranging them ; and 
persons the least likely to help so ordered 
matters that all preparations were complete 
on the Saturday night. On one occasion the 
proprietor of a large music-hall, who was a 
Jew, cheerfully lent the place for a meeting, 
and made everything as easy as possible for 
those who got things ready beforehand. 

On a smaller scale, Mr. Smithies fre- 
quently repeated the device of gathering the 
people together for a good meal, that he 
and others might get them to listen to the 
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Gospel. In this, as in other things, he 
seemed to have a restless ingenuity, which 
could never be content with waiting for 
opportunities of good to come to him, but 
sought them out, and even made them by 
all manner of devices. Thus, in conversation 
with one who was much engaged in Christian 
work amongst the Jews, the thought struck 
him that it would be well to get a number 
of these to attend a meeting. His friend 
offered to give the invitations, which, to his 
surprise, were cheerfully accepted, and a 
considerable company assembled to enjoy 
a specially well-served tea. Afterwards they 
listened with respectful attention to kindly 
put statements of Christian truth. But 
a most unfortunate mistake was made. A 
converted Jew rose to speak, whereupon, 
with every expression of the most indignant 
anger, the guests refused to listen to him. 

While thus his time and powers were 
occupied by a great variety of efforts to do 
good to the souls and bodies of men, Mr. 
Smithies' lovingkindness went still beyond. 
He had been taught from a child that mercy 
took all living creatures into its sympathy. 
Thus he had grown up in kind fellowship 
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with the animal world, and warmly entered 
into the designs of those who set up a high 
standard of duty in this direction. The 
happiness of bird or beast awakened ready 
response in his soul ; and in all their mani- 
festations of instinct and sagacity and 
faithfulness he took intense delight, while 
he made it part of his religion to guard them 
against hurt and ill-use. No one can even 
distantly estimate the blessings secured to 
animals, and especially to the animals which 
men have about their homes or employ in 
their work, or can tell the amount of suffering 
from which they have been rescued, through 
the earnest advocacy and unremitting effort 
of Mr. Smithies' admirable mother and her 
devoted son. Not only in our own land, 
but in other and far separate parts of the 
world, their names have become honoured 
with the noble fame of a large kindness, 
which claimed and sought the true wel- 
fare of man and beast. It was at the 
instigation of Mrs. Smithies that, in the 
Band of Mercy^ an effort was made, and 
with very great success, to enlist children 
in the cause of kindness to animals. To 
promote this congenial work, Mr. Smithies 
did his best both by means of the press and 
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by personal advocacy ; and it brought most 
thankful joy to him in his last illness to 
know that the Koyal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the most 
distinguished members of which he rejoiced 
to reckon amongst his friends, had resolved 
to take up the Band of Mercy into their 
organization. 

Mr. Smithies' principles in regard to the 
observance of the Lord's Day were so strict 
and so distinctly asserted, as to demand 
some special notice. While he bowed to 
the sacred obligation of the unrepealed 
Sabbath law, he held that the best rules 
for obedience thereto were those which the 
Divine Lawgiver had Himself laid down. 
As he thus, to begin with, acknowledged 
the sanctity of the institution, he recognised 
its essential mercifulness. Hence he con- 
sidered that all who were employed upon 
railways and other public means of con- 
veyance on the Sunday were being defrauded 
of their Divinely-prescribed right ; and his 
conscience would not permit him to become 
a party to the injury. He found on con- 
versing with many of these men that this 
matter was a grievous stumbling-block to 
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them, and that they were slow to listen to 
the claims of a religion whose professors, 
they said, made it impossible for them to 
avail themselves of the benefits of that 
public worship to which they seemed to 
give a great importance. He believed, too, 
that where God had, by a direct enactment, 
mercifully provided for rest to be given to 
the beasts, no man had a right to set the 
provision aside. He found that many 
London cabmen would gladly secure for 
themselves the weekly rest, but their licence 
made it practically impossible ; and he was 
one of the first, if not the first, to begin the 
movement which resulted in the granting of 
six days' licences to those who wished for 
them. All through his course he consis- 
tently gave his whole influence in favour of 
every attempt to make our national legisla- 
tion agree in this respect with the law of God. 

Mr. Smithies' publications had the ad- 
vantage of having, to a great extent, broken 
new ground, and his energy had made them 
a considerable commercial success. Had 
financial gain been a chief object with him, 
he might have very largely increased it. 

As his income grew, so his givings largely 

5 
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increased. The consecration of a tenth to 
the purposes of religion and charity was a 
very long way from satisfying him. A great 
many knew that he was always ready to 
contribute to good ends ; but no one knew 
how much he really gave away. His scru- 
pulous observance of secrecy in this respect 
was carried, perhaps, to an extreme. That 
which he gave was confined to no narrow 
limits. He was perpetually on the look-out 
for opportunities of giving, not waiting to 
be solicited, but frequently cheering with 
glad surprise of help those who were doing 
good work in the face of disheartening 
difficulties. To administer his property as 
the Lord's steward, for the Lord's sake, 
he counted one of his dearest privileges, 
and found in it a perpetual joy. He main- 
tained a very strict reserve as to his re- 
sources and his ways of disposing of them ; 
but said once in public, when promising a 
large contribution to the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Jubilee Fund, in Brunswick Chapel, 
Leeds, that he had no money investments, 
but trusted God. This was exactly the 
truth. While his income increased year 
by year, he spent it as it came ; and at his 
death it was found that the great bulk of 
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his property consisted in the value of his 
numerous publications. 

Mr. Smithies' room at Paternoster Eow, 
as it was the centre of his busiest occupa- 
tion, so it well represented the whole plan 
and method of his life. Ifc would have been 
hard to find a place where more active 
business was done; and a more fully con- 
secrated oratory there was not in all the 
land. Good men, interested in the most 
various kinds of good works, men of all 
Churches, and old friends of his early days, 
met there for help and counsel, or to spend 
a little while in loving recollections of the 
past ; and there difficulties and wants, new 
enterprises of good, and grateful thanks- 
givings, were laid before God in prayer and 
praise. The warm sympathy which Mr. 
Smithies felt with all that was pure and 
loving, and with all that was aimed at 
lessening the world's evil and sorrow, saved 
him from the narrowness of bigotry, and 
made it possible for him to hold heartiest 
fellowship with Christian people irrespective 
of any Church distinctions. Yet he knew 
well the great value of what are called 
denominational systems, and often con- 
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fessed that he could not understand the 
formless and unorganized Christianity which 
affects to despise them. While he remained 
to the end a loyal Methodist, he was first 
of all a Christian ; and in his unusually 
large circle of attached friends and co- 
workers, he numbered members of all 
Churches, and some who were members of 
none, rejoicing to recognise in them all 
members of the great common, spiritual 
communion, of which Christ alone is the 
Head. 

Sectarianism has, no doubt, much mis- 
chief to answer for, wherever it has become 
cramped by selfishness and made arrogant 
by bigotry. The sectarianism of Thomas 
Smithies never limited his own Christian 
sympathy and service, nor fettered his free 
co-operation with any who, for the love of 
Christ, were ready to engage in His holy 
ministry of good. 

If an exact portraiture were possible, it 
would be a delightful task to write, and do 
any one good to read, a full description of 
the home life of Mr. Smithies. Out-of- 
doors, his gardens, and his little farmyard, 
with its Aldemey cows, and goats, and 
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poultry, and, not least, a muoh petted 
donkey, gave him unbounded pleasure ; a 
pleasure that reached its highest poiDt in 
the opportunity of using these resources for 
the enjoyment of his many friends, and for 
the comfort and help of the sick and needy. 

In many respects, there is no witness to 
a man's worth more valuable than that 
which is borne by those who daily live with 
him, and thus see him in the unguarded 
freedom of his own life. There are none 
whose estimate of Mr. Smithies' goodness is 
so high as the members of his own house- 
hold, and those who were in his employ. 
For all these he felt and manifested the 
kindest solicitude, and sought in every way 
to secure their happiness and welfare. 
Family worship, in which singing always 
had an important part, was made as attrac- 
tive a service as possible. 

When Mr. Smithies took the house at 
Wood Green, where his later years were 
spent, it was solemnly dedicated to the 
service of God ; and by earnest prayer he 
sought direction, so that he might be able 
to use the place so as to make it yield the 
utmost possible good. 

In one of his fields, during several 
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summers, Mr. Smithies had a great tent set 
up; and here a wonderful variety of most 
interesting meetings from time to time were 
held. At one time his invitation brought 
together an audience who came in their 
carriages ; at another a larger company of 
navvies enjoyed tea in the tent, and the 
men were to be seen afterwards strolling in 
admiring delight about the gardens. On 
one occasion he was honoured by a visit 
from the Chinese Ambassador and his suite, 
whom he sought to interest in the philan- 
thropic objects to which his life was 
devoted, and presented them with grandly 
bound specimens of some of his books. 

Within the house was held a long series 
of weekly Bible-readings, which were open 
to all who chose to attend, and were con- 
ducted by as great a variety of Christian 
men as could be well imagined. 

In 1877 the venerable Mrs. Smithies died, 
and to her memory Mr. Smithies set up in 
Wood Green, at the crossing of two main 
roads, a massive granite monument, which 
had at its base a drinking-fountain, and was 
flanked by great troughs for horses and 
cattle, features which, together with fitting 
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inscriptions, bear witness to her life and 
work of mercy. 

Very soon after this date Mr. Smithies 
began to show signs of failing strength. 
For many years he had known that his 
heart was not altogether sound, but care- 
fully kept the knowledge to himself. This 
fact discloses one reason of his unremitting 
toil. " The night cometh, when no man 
can work." He wrought as one who would 
fain crowd all possible exertion into his life, 
before he was overtaken by the hindering 
disease which he knew to be on his track. 
At last the time had come when his quick 
pace slackened, and the weakened body 
refused to answer the demands of his fervent 
spirit. By slow and unwilling degrees his 
work had to be done more and more at 
home. This was made easy by reason of 
the complete order in which it had long 
been organized ; so that he could still con- 
trol the machine which he had himself 
devised and constructed. 

In these later years of comparative re- 
tirement, in which the intervals of seclusion 
gradually lengthened, all the character of 
the man, in its ripened completeness, 
was fully revealed. How many there are, 
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in all stations of life, who reckon it among 
their choicest privileges that they were 
welcome visitors at Earlham Grove ! It was 
the rendezvous of all manner of people who 
were intent upon enterprises of goodness 
and charity. In that house was secretly 
formed many a conspiracy of mercy, which 
afterwards led to excellent results. 

The spirit of the master pervaded the 
household. You could not enter into one 
of the rooms without seeing that the place 
of honour was given to the Bible. And this 
was in exact agreement with Mr. Smithies' 
whole inner and outward life. With 
him the Word of God was, with reverent 
familiarity, always at hand, and always 
foremost. He meditated in it continu- 
ally. Always regretting that he had never 
gained the knowledge which would have 
admitted him into the study of the original 
Scriptures, he availed himself of all helps to 
the understanding of them ; and it was very 
interesting to watch how fixed had become 
his habit of seeking the meaning of the 
Word for the purposes of practical godliness. 
He had neither the condition nor the dis- 
position of mind to follow out the deeper 
questions involved in revealed truth; and 
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thus sometimes failed to apprehend the 
danger besetting certain unbalanced theories 
of Interpretation advocated by some whom, 
for the sake of their manifest goodness, he 
loved and trusted. 

Mr. Smithies was an excellent example 
of obedience to the precept, " Pray without 
ceasing." He spent much time in actual 
supplication and worship. In everything he 
undertook he claimed, by direct simplicity 
of faith, the Divine guidance, holding him- 
self free to go on or to stop as the Lord 
should direct him. While making no osten- 
tation of his prayers, — " to be seen of 
men," — ^he deemed, when amongst Chris- 
tians, no time or place inopportune for 
petition. Thus, as one instance out of 
many, when in a railway train, the carriage 
being occupied by a party of friends who 
were accompanying him to a meeting in 
Surrey, he proposed that they should join 
in prayer ; and thus the journey was spent 
in the best of all preparation for the work 
which awaited them. The cheerful alacrity 
of his confidence in this respect, always 
combined with the most solemn reverence, 
was a beautiful thing to see, and served 
for the help and blessing of many. Those 
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who watched him with the most intimate 
familiarity, bear witness that there was 
no particular of his life that did not 
directly refer itself to God. 

Mr. Smithies was, of course, sometimes 
charged with being narrow in his views 
and methods. All men who commit their 
whole conscience to the doing of that 
which they see to be right, making no 
compromise with expediency, and refusing 
to be influenced by conventional use when 
principle is involved, are sure to be called 
narrow. Such a man we are now attempt- 
ing to describe ; and no doubt, in some 
particulars, his own simple thoroughness 
in following out his convictions shut him 
in to a way of looking at things, which 
sometimes made it difficult for him to 
appreciate the way in which others regarded 
them. So also, in his busy days, the 
unsparing and, at times, almost unresting 
way in which he used his own strength and 
resources, had occasionally led him, quite 
unconsciously, to somewhat overtax the 
patience and the energy of those who 
worked with him. 

Mr. Smithies carried out his principles with 
an unyielding strictness ; but any one would 
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be widely mistaken who should imagine 
him to have gone on his way like one 
moving in fetters. He was as far as pos- 
sible from being an austere and gloomy 
man. There was no feature of his life more 
striking than its gladness. The pure mirth 
of his laugh moved you Kke that of a child. 
Few men ever had a keener delight in the 
beautiful things of nature than he ; and his 
soul responded with liveliest sympathy to 
all that was bright and lovely and wonder- 
ful in the world about him. Of music as 
an art he knew little or nothing, but he 
greatly loved it, and especially loved to 
join in singing simple hymns set to popular 
melodies. 

A scene which took place during the last 
spring of Mr. Smithies' life often recurs 
to the writer as very characteristic of his 
beloved friend. An anxious conference was 
being held at Earlham Grove upon a matter 
of grave importance which had been 
brought to the knowledge of Mr. Smithies. 
In a pause in the conversation, while a 
document was being drafted for presentation 
to a foreign ambassador, he led the way 
into another room, and, holding up his 
finger to enjoin silence, gently withdrew 
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the window-curtain a little way, and, with 
child-like glee, pointed out a blackbird 
sitting on her nest, which had been built 
in a large shrub quite close to the window. 
His boyish exuberance of delight, and 
tender care for the bird, were very beauti- 
ful ; and the beauty was perfected when 
he hastened back to the consultation which 
had been resumed, and solemnly bespoke 
the prayers of those who were present for 
the success of the business in hand. 

Slowly and reluctantly Mr. Smithies 
yielded to the necessity of curtailing his 
work, and one part of it after another was 
relinquished to other hands. He was 
employed to the last, and was reading 
proofs for the press within a few days of the 
end. His visits to 'HheEow'* became fewer, 
and the periods of his seclusion at home 
steadily lengthened. While he was thus 
laid aside, his active sympathy with all that 
was good, and his vigilance on behalf of the 
right, knew no abatement. Thus a resolute 
attempt which was made in his own neigh- 
bourhood to violate the law of God by 
opening the Alexandra Palace on the Sunday, 
roused all the energies of his soul, to the 
great peril of his weakened body. His 
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house was the head-quarters of the force 
which was at once arrayed against this pro- 
ject, and from his resources the means were 
liberally supplied to defray the cost of 
opposing it. The success of that opposition 
gave him unbounded delight; and friend 
after friend was asked to join him in acts 
of devout thanksgiving to God Who had 
frustrated the threatened evil. 

At last, in 1883, the days came when he 
could no more leave his home. With the 
exception of an hour now and then spent in 
the garden in the warm summer air, he had 
to keep the house. He often suffered much, 
especially from extreme distress caused by 
difficulty of breathing ; but that the grace 
of God was siifficient for him was manifested 
by his unclouded cheerfulness, and the 
absence of anything approaching a com- 
plaint. He was as thoughtfully solicitous 
as ever for the comfort of those who waited 
upon him, and never let them doubt his 
gratitude for their affectionate ministra- 
tions. 

It was a phoice privilege, permitted now 
only to a very few, to sit with him in those 
later days of extreme weakness. In spite 
of warning and loving remonstrance, he 
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would try to tell something of the fulness of 
his soul, either in thankful recollections of 
the past, or in discussing, with unfaiUng 
interest, those enterprises of good to which 
he had loved to devote himself. And it 
was very touching to see how, with pauses 
of gasping for breath, the old, simple mirth 
sparkled in his eyes, as he told of successes 
won and fruit gathered for the Lord ; and 
as the story deepened into tender memories, 
his voice faltered, and the bright gleam 
softened into tears. Then^ feeling that 
his strength was spent, unable to move 
from his chair, he would reverently uncover 
his head, and whisper to his visitor to pray 
with him. 

Until Midsummer he indulged the hope 
that he should be able to be carried to the 
seaside for a change ; but to all those about 
him such a hope was clearly impossible. 
Day by day he grew weaker : and then he 
saw that the end was near, and saw it with 
undisturbed composure. One morning, after 
a restless night, he said to his sister, who 
had long been his companion in suffering, 
and was now wonderfully enabled to nurse 
him, *' think, unless there is some relief 
given, this shortness of breath cannot con- 
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tinue long." To her remark: "It would 
be a sad parting, dear Tom," he replied: 
*' Yes, it would ; but it would not be for 
long." '^ We have no doubt about our 
meeting-place, have we?'' she said. " 0, 
no!" was his answer, ''no doubt. Blessed 
Lord God, the title is signed, sealed, and 
delivered!" 

Somewhat later in the day, he directed 
that a message should be sent to the 
Noonday Prayer-meeting held in the rooms 
of .the Young Men's Christian Association 
in the City, begging that prayer might be 
ofifered on his behalf, '' We will not," he 
said, '' make any special request; but leave 
it to the Lord. All will be for the best." 
When noon came, he called attention to 
the fact that they would then be reading 
the requests for prayer at the Prayer- 
meeting ; whereupon those who were in the 
room knelt, while he prayed: "If it please 
Thee, Lord, give Thy blessing to the 
means used for the prolonging of life ; but 
if not, give Thy servant grace, Lord, 
to say from his heart, ' Thy will be done.' 
Thy will, Lord, be done! whether for 
health or sickness, for life or death. Thy 
wiU be done 1 " 
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Afterwards he said, " I think I can say, 
' Thy will be done.' 0, why have we so 
little faith in "God's giving answer to 
prayer ? " As the day ended, wishing his 
sister good-night, he added : *' ' There re- 
maineth a rest fco the people of God.' 
Best, rest, blessed rest, sweet rest!" 

On the next day he completed liis sixty- 
sixth year, and answered his sister's greet- 
ing in the very early morning with, *'I 
thought it doubtful whether I should live 
to see my .birthday. I can say that the 
Lord has led me more than these forty 
years." During the day he was frequently 
engaged in reading the Word of God, and 
at evening prayer selected the fourteenth 
chapter of St. John as the portion, join- 
ing with the rest, as usual, in reading his 
verso in turn ; and then, so far as his 
failing breath would let him, he took part 
in singing, '^ Hallelujah ! what a Saviour 1 '* 
and ''All the way my Saviour leads me." 

In an interval of much restlessness 
before daybreak, he said : '* If it should 
please our Heavenly Father to bring my 
life to a close, I have not a single care 
left as to myself. But I am concerned 
for my dear sister. May the Lord comfort 
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her! yes, if my arm be withdrawn, His 
strong arm will support and protect her. 
I can leave it all with the Lord." 

At another time, when it was thought 
that he was asleep, he broke into sudden 
praise, telling forth the comfort and joy of 
his whole life in the Word, and the suffi- 
ciency of its stay in the mortal crisis : 

"Father of mercies, in Thy Word 
What endless glory shines ! 
For ever be Thy name adored 
For these celestial lines ! " 

While he was evidently suffering very 
much, some one said, "There will be no 
more pain there." '* No," was his imme- 
diate response ; "no sighing nor crying 
there. We shall meet the loved ones that 
have gone before. What a welcome our 
dear mother will give us there ! No more 
sighing nor crying." 

During the last moments before he lapsed 
into unconsciousness, he asked that the fifth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Eomans should 
be read to him. Then he Ustened with 
evident comfort to several passages of Scrip- 
ture which were repeated, and many of 
them he finished himself. 

One of his last utterances was : " I have 

6 
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often said that I would not change places 
with any one in the world ; and I would not 
change places even now." To his sister's 
inquiry, *' Do you think that the Lord is 
going to take you?'' he made answer, *' I 
do not know, but all will be well, whatever 
be the issue." 

Then silence fell upon him ; and though 
he still lived, hours passed on in which the 
loving watchers beside him knew that they 
could have communion with him here no 
more. And so they waited, unable to help 
save by prayer, while the long summer day 
passed on ; and in the bright calm of the 
early evening a deeper hush filled that 
hallowed chamber, and the five sisters who 
gathered around the bed knew that their 
loved brother had gone to be for ever with 
the Lord. 

So died, on July 20th, 1883, Thomas 
Bywater Smithies. A few days afterwards 
his mortal remains were committed, with 
worship of Christian faith and praise, to 
the grave in Abney Park Cemetery, wherein, 
six years before, his revered mother had 
been laid. The multitude who took part in 
the service were no formal mourners. Out- 
side the little circle of his own relatives, 
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there gathered many who had long known 
and loved him well. Men were there who 
had stood beside him in arduous work of 
many kinds, and not a few who were ready 
to tell, with unchecked tears, of his generous 
sympathy and aid. 

And beyond all that funeral assembly 
there was a vast number, the greater part 
of whom had scarcely heard his name, 
whose Uves and homes were made better 
for the brightness of truth and charity, 
temperance and pure religion, which 
Thomas Bywater Smithies made it the 
one end of his life to spread abroad. 

Looked at from its merely human side, 
the record of Mr. Smithies' life is well 
worth preserving. In passing through the 
world, he made his mark — a permanent 
mark of beneficent good. Without inquir- 
ing into his principles or tracing the origin 
of his motives, it is beyond question that 
he personally did his part towards lessening 
the evils and advancing the good of his 
fellow-creatures, and did it with a large 
success. He forms a very instructive ex- 
ample of what a man may accomplish, who, 
without any extraordinary gifts or advanta- 
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geous circumstances, sets himself to do 
what he believes to be right, and puts all 
his heart into it; who does what he can 
as well as he can, and all the while never 
allows himself to lose sight of that which 
would be better, or to relax his eflforts to 
reach it. 

Regarded from a higher than merely 
human aspect, the life of Mr. Smithies 
deserves to be chronicled, and more ade- 
quately and worthily than in the foregoing 
sketch. While still very young, he in- 
scribed as his motto this Scripture : **In all 

THY WAYS ACKNOWLEDGE HiM, AND He SHALL 

DIRECT THY PATHS." Throughout his whole 
career he steadily set himself to regulate 
everything by this supreme principle, and 
never lost an opportunity of commending 
it to others, especially to young people. 
By the grace of God he obeyed the pre- 
cept ; and by the grace of God the promise 
was richly fulfilled to him. 
To God alone be praise. 
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One secret of their sp^ is that they are brimful of heart. . . . His bodes 
should be in every school Hhaay,*— British Qnarterlit Retfiew, 
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PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 
Sir Walter Raleigh: Pioneer of Anglo-American Colonisation. 

By Charles K. Trub, D.D. Foolscap 8vo. x6 lUustrations. 

* We have here a book which we strongly recommend to our young readers* 
It will do boys good to read it.' — The Methodist. 

The Great Apostle ; or. Pictures from the Life of St. Paul. 
By the Rev. Jabbz Marrat. Foolscap 8vo. a8 Illustrations and Map. 

* A charming little book. . . . Written in a style that must commend itself 
to young ^Kx^/t^ —Stmda^-'School Times. 

Martin Luther, the Prophet of Germany. By the Rev. J. 

Shaw Banks. Foolscap 8vo. 13 Illustrations. 

* Mr. Banks has succeeded in packing a great deal of matter into a small 
space, and yet has told his story in a very attractive style.' — London 
Quarterly Reinew. 

Homes and Home Life in Bible Lands. By J. R. S. 

Clifford. Foolscap 8vo* Eighty Illustrations. 

' A useful little volume respecting the manners and cirstoms of Eastern 
nations. It brings together, in a small compass, much that will be of service 
to the young student of the Bible.' — Watchman, 

Hid Treasures, and the Search for Them: Lectures to 

Bible Classes. By the Rev. J. Hartlbv. Foolscap 8vo. With Frontispiece. 

Youthful Obligations. Illustrated by a large number of Appro- 
priate Facts and Anecdotes. Foolscap 8w. With lUustrations. 
Eminent Christian Philanthropists : Brief Biographical 

Sketches, designed especially as Studies for the Young. By the Rev. 
Grorgb Maundbs. Fcap. 8vo. Nine lUustrations. 

The Tower, the Temple, and the Minster: Historical and 

Biographical Associations of the Tower of London, St. PauTs Cathedral, 
and Westminster Abbey. By the Rev. J. W. Thomas. Second Edilioa. 
Foolscap 8vo. 14 lUustrations. 

The Stolen Children. Foolscap 8vo. Six Illustrations. 
Peter Pengelly; or, * True as the Clock.' By J. J* Wray 
Crown 8vo. Forty lUustrations. 

* A famous book for boys.' — The Chris tiam. 

My Coloured Schoolmaster: and other Stories. By the Rev. 

H. Blbby. Foolscap 8vo. Five lUustrations. 

' The narratives are given in a lively, pleasant manner that is weU suited 10 
gain and keep aUve the attention of iuvenile r«>adcrs.' — The Friend. 

The Prisoner's Friend: The Life of Mr. Jambs Bundy, of 

Bristol. By his Grandson, the Rev. W. R. Wiluams. Foolscap 8vo. 

Female Heroism and Tales of the Western World. By 

the Rev. H. Blbbv. Foolscap 8vo. Four lUustratwns. 

Kilkee. By Eliza Kerr, author of SiU*ue Bloom. 

Capture of the Pirates : with other Stories of the Western Seas. 

By the Rev. Hknry Blbby. Foolscap 8vo. Four lUustrationi. 
'The stories are jpiphicaUy told, and wiU inform on some phases of 

western ]ita,*—H^amffgtem Gmardian, 
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Adelaide's Treasure, and How the Thief came Unawares. 

By Sarson, Author of 'A Pledge that Redeemed Itself;* etc. Four lUustratiaiis. 
* This graphic story forms an episode in the history of Wesleyan Misaens 
in Newfoundland.' — Christian Age, 

Wilfred Hedley ; or, How Teetotalism Came to Ellensmere* 
By S. J. Fitzgerald. Crown 8vo. Frontispiece. 

Equally Yoked: and other Stories. By S. J. Fitzgerald., 

Frontispiece. 

Master and Man. By S. J. Fitzgerald. Frontispiece. 
Coals and Colliers ; or, How we Get the Fuel for our Fires. 

By S. J. Fitzgerald. Crown 8vo. Illustrations. 

'An interesting description of how we get the fud for our fires, iHustrated 
by tales of miners' families.' — Christian iVortd. 

James Daiyll ; or, From Honest Doubt to Christian Faith. 
By Ruth Elliott. Crown 8vo. 
' We have seldom read a more beautiful story than this.' — The Echo, 

The ' Good Luck * of the Maitlands : a Family Chronicle. 

By Mrs. R. A. Watson. Five Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

Tina and Beth; or, the Night Pilgrims. By Annie 

Courtbnay. Crown 8vo. Frontispiece. 
Valeria, the Martyr of the Catacombs. A Tale of Early 

Christian Life in Rome. By the Rev. W. H. Withrow, D.D. Crown 8vo. 

IlhistratioBS. 
The Oakhurst Chronicles : A Tale of the Times of Wesley. 

By Annie E. Kesling. Crown 8vo. Four Illustrations. 
Illustrations of Fulfilled Prophecy. By the Rev. J. RoBiNSOir 

Gregoky. Crown 8vOb Nimierotis Illustrations. 

The King's Messenger : a Story of Canadian Life. By the 
Rev. W. H. WiTHKOw, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

*A capita] story. . . . We have seldom read a yrork of this kind with 
more interest, or one that we could recommend with greater confidence.*— 
Bible Christian Magazine, 

PRICE EIGHTEBNPENCB. 
* Little Rev* Series, Royal i^me. 

Little Ray and her Friends. By Ruth Elliott. Five 

Illustrations. 

The Breakfast Half-Hour : Addresses on Religious and Moral 

Topics. By the Rev. H. R. Bukton. Twenty-five lUustrationft. 
* Practical, earnest, and forcible.'— Xclrrary World. 

Gleanings in Natural History for Young People. Profusely 

Illustrated. 

Broken Purposes ; or, the Good Time Coming. By LiLLiB 

MoNTFORT. Five Page Illustrations. 

The History of the Tea- Cup : with a Descriptive Account of 
lbs Potter's Art. By the Rev. G. R. Wedgwood. Profusely lUustratod. 
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The Cliftons and their Play-Hours. By Mrs. Cosslett. 

Seven Page lUustrations. 

The Lil3rvale Club and its Doings. By Edwin A. Johnson, 

D.D. Seven Page lUustrations. 

'The ** doings" of the dub decidedly deserve a careful perusal.'— 
Literary Wcrld. 

The Bears' Den. By £. H. Miller. Six Page Illustrations. 

* A capital story for boys.' — Christian Age. 

Ned's Motto; or, Little by Little. By the author of * Faithfiu 

and True,' ' Tony Starr's Legacy.' Six Page Illustrations. 

' The story of a boy's struggles to'^'do right, and his influence over other 
boys. The book is well and forcibly written.' — The Christian. 

A Year at Riverside Farm. By £. H. Miller. Royal i6mo. 

Six Page Illustrations. 
' A book of more than common interest and power.' — Christian Age» 

The Royal Road to Riches. By £. H. Miller. Fifteen 

Illustrations. 
Maude Linden ,• or. Working for Jesus. By Lillie Montfort. 

Four lUustrations. 

' Intended to enforce the value of personal religion, especially in Christian 
work. . . . Brightly auid thoughtfully written.' — Liverpool Daily Post. 

Oscar's Boyhood; or, the Sailor's Son. By Daniel Wisb, 

D.D. Six lUustrations. 

'A healthy story for boys, written in d fresh and vigorous style, and 
plainly teaching many mportanc lessons.' — Christian Miscellany, 

Summer Days at Kirkwood. By £. H. Miller. Four 

Illustrations. 

' Capital story ; conveying lessons of the highest moral import.' — Sheffield 
Post. 

Holy-days and Holidays : or, Memories of the Calendar for 
Young People. By J. R. S. Cufford. Numerous Illustrations. 

' Instruction and amusement are blended in this little volume.' — The 
Christian. 

Talks with the Bairns about Bairns. By Ruth Elliott. 

Ulustrated. 
' Pleasantly written, bright, and in aM respects attractive.' — Leeds Mercury, 

My First Class: and other Stories. By Ruth Elliott- 

Illustrated. 

' The stories are full of interest, well printed, nicely illustrated, and taste- 
fully bound. It is a volume wmdi will be a favourite in any familv of 
children.' — Derbyshire Courier, 

Luther Miller^s Ambition. By Lillie Mo ntfort. Royal 

z6mo, gilt edges. Illustrations by Gunston. 

' H^ee DoneUd* Series, Royal x^mo. 

An Old Sailor's Yam : and other Sketches from Daily Life. 

The Stony Road: a Tale of Humble Life. 

Stories for Willing Ears. For Boys. By T. S. E. 

Stories for Vfmiikg Ears. For Girls. By T. S. £. 

Thirty Thousand Pounds : and other Sketches from Daily Life. 

* Wee Donald ' : Sequel to ' Stony Road.' 
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PRIC£ £IGHT£ENP£NC£. FcoUca^ 9too SgrUs. 

Two Standard Bearers in the East : Sketches of Dr. Duff 

and Dr. Wilson. By Rev. J. Marrat. Eight lUustratioos. 

Three Indian Heroes: the Missionary; the Soldier; the 

Statesman. By the Rev. J. Shaw Banks. Numerous illustrattoas. 

David Living^stone, Missionary and Discoverer. By the 

Rev. J. Marrat. Fifteen Page Illustrations. 

'The stor^ is told in a way which is likely to interest young people, and to 
quicken theu: sympathy with missionary work.* — Literary W«rki. 

Columbus; or, the Discovery of America. By George 

CueiTT. Seventeen Illustrations. 

Cortes; or, the Discovery and Conquest of Mexico. By 
Gkorgb Cdbitt. Nine IlhastratioQS. 

Pizarro ; or, the Discovery and Conquest of Peru. By George 
CuBiTT. Nine Illustrations. 

Granada; or, the Expulsion of the Moors from Spain. By 
Gborgb Cubitt. Seven IMustrations. 

James Montgomexy, Christian Poet and Philanthropist. 
By the Rev. J. Marrat. Eleven Illuslvatk>ns. 

* The book is a welcome aiid tastefisl additicM to our hiographical know- 
ledge.' — WarriMgttn Gitardiam, 

The Father of Methodism: the Life and Labours of the Rev. 
John Wesley, A.M. By Mrs. Cosslktt. Forty-five lUiastrations. 

' Presents a clear ontlinc of the life of the fonndcv of Methodism, and is 
calculated to create a desire for larger wovks upon the subject. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and effective, — quite a pictorial history in themselves. 

Old Truths in New Lights : Illustrations of Scripture Truth 
for the Young. By W. H. S. Illustrated. 

Chequer Alley : a Story of Successful Christian Work. By 
the Rev. F. W. Briggs. M.A. 

The Englishman's Bible : How he Got it, and Why he Keeps 
it. By the Rev. John Bovbs, M.A. Thirteen Hastrataons. • 

Home : and the Way to Make Home Happy. By the Rer. 
David Hay. With Frontispiece. 

Helen Leslie; oryTnnband Error. By Adeline, Frontis- 
piece. 
Building her House. By Mrs. R. A.Watson. Five lilustns. 

' A charmingly written tak, ilustrative of the power of Christian medcncss.' 
—Christian tVorU. 

Crabtree Fold : a Tale of the Lancashire Moors. By Mrs. R. 

A. Watson. Fhre Illustrations. 

Davy's Friend: and other Stories. By Jennie Perrett. 

ExflelLent. attractive, and instructive^*— 7i»* Cknstit^, 

Arthur Hunter's First Shilling. By Mrs. Crowe. 

Hill Side Farm. By Anna J. Buckland. 

The Boy who Wondered ; or. Jack and Minnchen. By Mrs. 

jrSOXGB GLADSTONB. 

Kitty; or, The Wonderful Love. By A. E. Courtenay- 

Illustrated. 

The River Singers. By W. RoBSON. 
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PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. Crown %vo Series, 
Drierstock : A Tale of Mission Work on the American Frontier. 

Three Illustrations. 

Go Work : A Book for Girls. By Annie Frances Perram. 

Picture Truths. Practical Lessons on the Formation of Character, 
from Bible Emblems and Proverbs. By John Taylor. Thirty Illustrations. 

Those Watchful Byes; or. Jemmy and his Friends. By 
Emilib Srarchfibld. Frontisoiece. 

The Basket of Flowers. Four Illustrations. 

Auriel, and other Stories. By Ruth Elliott. Frontispiece. 

A Voice from the Sea ; or. The Wreck of the Eglantine. 

By Ruth Elliott. 
Rays from the Sun of Righteousness. By the Rev. R. 

NswTON. Eleven Illustrations. 

A Pledge that Redeemed Itself. By S arson. 

' A clever, sparkling, delightful sXory*— Sheffield Independent. 

In the Tropics ; or. Scenes and Incidents of West Indian Life. 
By the Rev. J. Marrat. Illustrations and Map. 

Old Daniel ; or, Memoirs of a Converted Hindu. By Rev. T. 

HoDSON. Twelve Illustrations. 

Little Abe ; or, The Bishop of Berry Brow. Being the Life of 

Abraham Lockwood. 

CHEAP EDITION OF MARK GUY PEARSE'S BOOKS. 
Foolscap 8«w. Price Eig^Uenpence eaeA. 

I. Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions, ist Series. 
a. Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions. »nd Series. 

3. Sermons for Children. 

4. Mister Horn and his Friends ; or. Givers and Giving. 

5. Short Stories : and other Papers. 

6. * QoQd Will ' : a Collection of Christmas Stories. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING AND FOURPENCB. 
Imperial 2^mo. CUth, gilt lettered, 

Abbott's Histories for the Young. 

Vol. I. Alexander the Great. Vol. a. Alfred the GreaL Vol. 3. Julius Csesar. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. Royal x6mo. CMA, gilt lettered. 

Ancient Egypt: Its Monuments, Worship, and People. By 
the Rev. Edward Ligmtwood. Twenty-az lUustrations. 

Vignettes from English History. From the Norman Conqueror 

to Henry IV. Twenty-three Illustrations. 

Margery's Christmas Box. By Ruth Elliott. Seven lilusts. 

No Gains without Pains : a True Life for the Boys. By H. 
C. Knight. Six lUustrations. 

Peeps into the Far North : Chapters on Iceland, Lapland, and 

Gwcnland, By S. E. Schous. Twenty-four IIlustratioDs. 

Lessons from Noble Lives, and other Stories. 31 Illustrattons. 
Storiss of Love and Duty. For Boys and Girls. 31 Illusi s. 
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The Railway Pioneers; or, the Story of the Stephensons, 
Father and Son. By H.C. Knight. Fifteen Illustrations. 

The Royal Disciple : Louisa, Queen of Pnissia. ByC.R.HuRST. 

Six lUostrations. 

Tiny Tim: a Story of London Life. Founded on Fact.. By 

F. HoRNBR. Twenty-two Illustrations. 

John Tregenoweth. His Mark. By Mark Guy Pearse. 

Twenty-five lUustrations. 

• I *I1 Try ' ; or. How the Farmer's Son became a Captain. 

Ten Illustrations. 

The Giants, and How to Fight Them. By Dr. Richard 

Nbwton. Fifteen lUustrations. 

The Meadow Daisy. By Lillie Montfort. Numerous 

lUustradons. 
Robert Dawson ; or, the Brave Spirit. Four Page Illustrations 
The Tamside Evangel. By M. A. H. Eight Illustrations. 
Rob Rat : a Story of Barge Life. By Mark Guy Pearse 

Ntunerous lUustrations. 

The Unwelcome Baby, with other Stories of Noble Lives 

early Consecrated. By S. Ellbn Gkbgorv. Nine lUustrations. 

Jane Hudson, the American Girl. Four Page Illustrations. 
The Babes in the Basket ; or, Daph and her Charge. Four 

Page Illustrations. 

Insect Lights and Sounds* By J. R. S. Clifford. Illustrns 

' A valuable Uttle book for children, pleasantly UlusCrated.'— 7V(tf Friend, 

The Jew and his Tenants. By A. D. Walker. Illustrated. 

' A pleasant Uttle story of the results of genuine Qiristian influence.'— 
Christian Age, 

The History of Joseph : for the Young. By the Rev. T. 

Champnbss. Twelve Illustrations. 
' Good, interesting, and profitable.' — Wtdeytin Methodist Mageteine, 

The Old MUler and his MiU. By Mark Guy Pearsb. 

Twelve lUustrations. 

*In Mr. Pearse's choicest style ; brieht, wise* quaint, and touching. Mr. 
Tresidder's pictures are very %fM^*—CkriUiau Misceilany, 

The First Year of my Life : a True Story for Young People. 

By RosB Cathay Fribnd. 
' It is a most fascinating tXacy^—Sunday Scheel Tines. 

Fiji and the Friendly Isles : Sketches of their Scenery and 

People. By S. B. Scholbs. Fifteen lUustratims. 

'We warmly recommend this little volume to readers of every sort.' — 
Hastings and St. Leonard's News. 

The Story of a Pillow. Told for Children. Four Illustrations. 
' Simply and gracefully uAA.*— Bradford Observer. 
* Little folks are sure to be interested in this wonderful f iUow.'^Zi/tf- 
rarv Werld. * 
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NEW SHILLING SERIES. Foolscap ^0, za8M Cl0ih. 

Gilbert Guestling ; or, the Story of a Hymn Book. Illustrated. 
' It is a charmingly UM 9Xorj*—Notiin^am and Midland Conntits 
Daily Express. 

Uncle Dick's Legacy. By E. H. Miller, Author of * Royal 

Koad to Riches,' etc., etc. Illustrated. 

' A first-rate story . . . full of fun and adventure, but thoroughly good aod 
healthy.' — Christian Miscellany. 

Beatrice and Brian. By Helen Briston. T^ree IIlustrnA. 

' A ver^ prettily told story about a wajrward little lady and a large mastiff 
dog, specially adapted for girls.' — Derbyshire Advertiser, 

Tom Fletcher's Fortunes. By Mrs. H. B. Paull. Three 

Illustrations. 
' A capital book for hays *—Skejffield and Rotherkam Independent, 

Guy Sylvester's Golden Year. Three Illustrations. 

* A very pleasantly written story ' ^Derbyshire Courier, 

Becky and Reubie; or, the Little Street Singers. By Mina 
E. GouLDiNG. Three Ilhistrations. 

*A clever^ pleasing, and upon the whole a well-written stoiy.* — Leeds 
Mercury. 

The Young Bankrupt, and other Stories. By Rev. JOHlf 

CoLWBLL. Three Illustrations. 

Left to Take Care of Themselves. By A. Rylands. Three 

Illustrations. 

The Basket of Flowers. Four Illustrations. 

Mattie and Bessie; or. Climbing the Hill. By A. E. 

COUREENAY, 

Mischievous Foxes; or, the Little Sins that mar the 
Christian Character. By John (.'olwbll. Price is. 
'An amazing amount of sensible talk and sound advice.' — The Christian, 

Polished Stones from a Rough Quarry. By Mrs. Hutcheon. 
Price IS. 

* A Scotdi story of touching and pathetic interest. It illustrates the power 
of Christian sympathy. . . . Stmday school teachers seal this little volume 
and learn the resiuts of such labour.' — Irish Evangelist. 

Recollections of Methodist Worthies. Fcap 8vo. Price i/. 

PRICE NINEPENCE. Imperial ^^m*. Cloth, lUuminated, 

1. The Wonderful Lamp : and other Stories. By Ruth 

Elliott. Five Illustrations. 

2. Dick's Troubles: and How He Met Them. By Ruth 

Elliott. Six Illustrations. 

3. The Chat in the Meadow: and other Stories. By Lillib 

Movtvort. Six Illustiations. 

4. John's Teachers: and other Stories. By Lillie Mont- 

port. Six lUustrations. 

5. Nora Grayson's Dream : and other Stories. By Lillie 

MoNTPORT. Seven Illustrations. 

6. Rosa's Christmas Invitations: and other Stories. By 

Lilub Montfort. Six Illustrations. 

7. Ragg^ed Jim's Last Song: and other Ballads. By 

Edward Bailby. Eight Illustratioas. 
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8. Pictures from Memory. By Adeline. Nine Illustrations. 
g. The Story of the Wreck of the 'Maria' Mail Boat: 

with a Memoir of Mrs. Hincksman, the only Survivor. Illustrated. 
xo. Passages from the Life of Heinrich Stilling. Five 
Page Illustrations. 

XI. Little and Wise : The Ants, The Conies, The Locusts, 

and the Spiders. Twelve Illustrations. 

12, Spoiling the Vines, and Fortune Telling. Eight Illus- 
trations. 
X3. The Kingly Breakers, Concerning Pl^Y} ^nd Sowing the 

Seed. 

X4. The Fatherly Guide, Rhoda, and Fire in the Soul. 

X5. Short Sermons for Little People. By the Rev. T. 

Champnbss. 
x6. Sketches from my Schoolroom. Four Illustrations. 

17. Mary Ashton : a True Story of Eighty Years Ago. Four 
Illustrations. 

x8. The Little Prisoner: or, the Story of the Dauphin of 

France. Five Illustrations. 

ig. The Story of an Apprenticeship. By the Rev. A. 

Langlbv. Frontispiece. 

20. Mona Bell : or. Faithful in Little Things. By Edith M, 

Edwards. Four Illustrations. 

21. Minnie Neilson's Summer Holidays, and What Came 

of Them. By M. Cambwbll. Four Illustrations. 

22. After Many Days; or. The Turning Point in James 

Power's Life. Three Illustrations. 

23. Alfred May. By R. Rylands. Two coloured Illustrations. 

24. Dots and Gwinnie : a Story of Two Friendships. By R. 

Rylands. Three Illustrations. 

25. Little Sally. By Mina £. GouLDiNG. Six Illustrations. 

26. Joe Webster's Mistake. By Emilie Searchfield. 

llu-ee Illustrations. 

27. Muriel ; or, The Sister Mother. 

28. Nature's Whispers. 

29. Johnny's Work and How he did it. Five Illustrations 

30. Pages from a Little Girl's Life. By A. F. Perram. 

Five Illustrations. 
PRICE EIQHTPENCE. Imperial i^mo. Cloik, gUt edgtt. 
The whoI« of the Mi/iepenny Series are also sold in Limp Qoth at Eightpenoe. 

Ancass, the Slave Preacher. By the Rev. Henry Bunting. 
Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot Potter. By A. £. Keeling. 
Brief Description of the Principal Places mentioned in • 

Holy Scripture. 

Bulmer's History of Joseph. 

Bulmer's History of Moses. 

Christianity compared with Popery : a Lecture. 

Death of the Eldest Son (The). By Casar Malan. 

Dove (Margaret and Anna), Memoirs of. By Peter 

McOwAN. 

Bmily*8 Lessons ; Chapters in the Life of a Young Christian. 
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Fragments for Young People. 

Freddie Cleminson. 

Janie : a Flower from South Africa. 

Jesus, History of. For Children. By W. Mason. 

Precious Seed and Little Sowers. 

Sailor's (A) Struggles for Eternal Life. Memoir of Mr. 

Jamks Boydbn. 
Saville (Jonathan), Memoirs of. By the Rev. F. A. West. 
Soon and Safe : a Short Life well Spent. 
Sunday Scholar's Guide (The). By the Rev. J. T. Barr. 
Will Browii ; or, Saved at the Eleventh Hour. By the Rev. H. 

Bunting. 
The Wreck, Rescue, and Massacre: an Account of the 

Loss of the Thomat King. 

Youthful Sufferer Glorified : a Memorial of Sarah Sands Hay. 
Youthful Victor Crowned: a Sketch of Mr. C.Jones. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. Craumz6mp. Cloth, lUummaUd Sid* and 

Coloured FrontispUu, 

z. A Kiss for a Blow: true Stories about Peace and Wai 

for Children. . 

2. Louis Henry ; or, the Sister*s Promise* 

3. The Giants, and How to fight Them. 

4. Robert Dawson ; or, the Brave Spirit. 

5. Jane Hudson, the American Girl. 

6. The Jewish Twins. By Aunt Friendly. 

7. The Book of Beasts. Thirty- five Illustrations. 

8. The Book of Birds. Forty Illustrations. 

9. Proud in Spirit, 
xo. Althea Norton. 

iz. Gertrude's Bible Lesson, 
xa. The Rose in the Desert. 

13. The Little Black Hen. 

14. Martha's Hymn. 

15. Nettie Mathieson. 

z6. The Prince in Disguise. 

17. The Children on the Plains. 

z8. The Babes in the Basket. 

19. Richard Harvey ; or, Taking: ^ Stand. 

ao. Kitty King : Lessons for Little Girls. 

sz. Nettie's Mission. 

33. Little Margery. 
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23. Margery's City Home. 

24. The Crossing Sweeper. 

25. Rosy Conroy's Lessons. 
a6. Ned Dolan's Garret. 

27. Little Henry and his Bearer. 

28. The Little Woodman and his Dog. 

29. Johnny : Lessons for Little Boys. 

30. Pictures and Stories for the Little Ones. 
3Z. A Story of the Sea and other Incidents. 

32. Aunt Lizzie's Talks About Remarkable Fishes. Forty 

Illustrations. 

33. Three Little Folks Who Mind Their Own Business; 

or. The Bee, the Ant, and the Spider. Twenty-five lUustratioos. 

The whole of ^e above thirty-three Sinenny books are also sold at Fourpenoe, 

IB Enamelled Covers. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. iSnw. CUik^ gilt UtUrO. 

African Girls; or,Leavesfrom Journal of a Missionary's Widow. 
Bunyan (John). The Story of his Life and Work told to 

Chiidien. ByE. M.C. 
Celestine ; or, the Blind Woman of the Pastures. 
Christ in Passion Week; or, Our Lord's Last Public Visit to 

Jerusalem. 
Crown with Gems (The). A Call to Christian Usefulness. 
Fifth of November; Romish Plotting for Popish Ascendency. 
Flower from Fcejec. A Memoir of Mary Calvert. 
Good Sea Captain (The). Life of Captain Robert Steward. 
Grace the Preparation for GI017 : Memoir of A. Hill. By 

Rev. J. Rattbnbury. 

Hattie and Nancy ; or, the Everlasting Love. Book for Girls. 

Held Down ; or. Why James did Not Prosper. 

Impey (Harriet Langford). Memorial of. 

John Bunyan. By £. M. C. 

Joseph Peters, the Negro Slave. 

Matt Stubbs' Dream: a Christmas Story. By M.G.Pbaksb. 

Michael Faraday. A Book for Boys. 

Ocean Child (The). Memoir of Mrs. Rooney. 

Our Lord's Public Ministry. 

Risen Saviour (The). 

St. Paul, Life of. 

Seed for Waste Comers. By Rev. B..SifiTH. 

Sorrow on the Sea; or, the Loss of the Anuaum. 
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Street (A) I 've Lived in. A Sabbath Morning Scene. 
Three Naturalists : Stories of Linnaeus, Cuvier, and BufFon. 
Young Maid- Servants (A Book for). Gilt edges. 

PRICE FOURPENCE. BnanuUed Caoers, 

Precious Seed, and Little Sowers. 

Spoiling the Vines. 

Rhoda, and Fire in the Soul. 

The Fatherly Guide, and Fortune Telling. 

Will Brown; or, Saved at the Eleventh Hour. 

Ancass, the Slave Preacher. By the Rev. H. Bunting. 

Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot Potter. 

PRICE THREEPENCE. BnamOUd Covtr*, 

*The Ants' and <The Conies.' 
Concerning Play. 

< The Kingly Breaker ' and < Sowing the Seed.' 

< The Locusts ' and < The Spiders.' 
Hattie and Nancy. 

Michael Faraday. 

Three Naturalists : Stones of Linnaeus, Cuvier, and BufFon. 

Celestine ; or, the Blind Woman of the Pastures. 

John Bunyan. By E. M. C. 

Held Down ; or, Why James didn't Prosper. By Rev. B. S m it M 

The Good Sea Captain. 

PRICE TWOPENCE. EnamuUed Ccvtrt. 
X. The Sun of Righteousness. 

2. The Light of the World. 

3. The Bright and Morning Star. 

4. Jesus the Saviour. 

5. Jesus the Way. 

6. Jesus the Truth. 

7. Jesus the Life. 

8. Jesus the Vine. 

9. The Plamt of Renown, 
xo. Jesus the Shield. 

XX. Being and Doing Good. By the Rev. J. Colw£LL. 

la. Jessie Allen's Question. 

X3. Uncle John's Christmas Story* 

14. The Pastor and the Schoolmaster. 

Tfu ahaot Twopenny Book* are also told in PackeU, 
Packet No. x, containing Nos. 1 to 6, Price x/- « 
Packet No. a. cnntainiag Nos. 7 to X3, Price !/• 



i6 



STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS. 



By 



PRICE ONE PENNY. JHew Series. Reyal ^mho, WUk Ilbuiratiotu. 

z. The Woodman's Daughter. By Lillie M. 

2. The Young Pilgrim: the Story of Louis Jaulmes. 

3. Isaac Watkin Lewis: a Life for the Little Ones. 

the Rev. Mark Guy Pbarsb. 

4. The History of a Green Silk Dress. 

5. The Dutch Orphan: Story of John Harmsen. 

6. Children Coming to Jesus. By Dr. Crooic. 

7. Jesus Blessing the Children. By Dr. Crook. 

8. * Under Her Wings.' By the Rev. T. Champness. 

9. < The Scattered and Peeled Nation ' : a Word to the 

Young about the Jews. 

xo. Jessie Morecambe and her Playmates. 

zz. The City of Beautiful People. 

12. Ethel and Lily's School Treat. By R. R. 

The above twelve books are sold in a Packet, price z/- 



By 
z. 

2. 

3- 

4. 
5. 

6. 

I: 

xo. 

IZ. 

za. 
X3. 
»4. 
»5. 

x6. 

«7. 
z8. 
zg. 
ao. 
az. 
aa. 
as. 
a4. 
«5. 

86. 



the Fathez's 



27 



NEW SERIES OF HALFPENNY BOOKS. 

Ijlub Montfort, Ruth Elliott, and others. ImptritUyimo, t6P€ige*, 

U^Hk Fr&Htispitce, 

The New Scholar. 
Is it beneath You f 
James Elliott; or, 

House. 
Rosa's Christmas Invitations. 
A Woman's Ornaments. 

* Things Seen and Things not Seen.' 
Will you be the Last ? 
•AfterThat?' , ^. ^^ 
Christmas; or, the Buthday of 

Jesus, 
llie School Festival 
John's Teadwrs. 
Whose Yoke do You Wear? 
ITic Sweet Name of Jesus. 
My Name ; or, How shall I Know? 
Anme's Conversion. 
The Covenant Service, 
llie Chat in the Meadow. 
The Wedding Garment. 
' Love Covereth all Sins.' 

Is Lucy V Sincere ? 

He Saves the Lost. 
The One Way. 
Nora Grayson's Dream. 
The Scripture Tickets. 

* Almost a Chzistian.' 

* Taken to Jesus.' 



The New Year ; or, Where shall I 

Begin? 
The Book of Remembrance. 

* Shall we Meet Beyond the River ?' 
Found after Many Days. 
Hugh Coventry's Thanksgiving. 
Our Easter Hymn. 

* Eva's New Year's Gift.' 
Noble Impulses. 
Old Rosie. By the Rev. Mask 

GuyPbarse. 
Nellie's Text Book. 
How Dick Fell out of the Nest. 
Dick's Kitten. 

Why Dick Fell into the River. 
What Dick Dul with his Cake. 
Dick's First Theft. 
Dick's Revenge. 
Alone on the bea. 
The Wonderful Lamp. 
Not too Youztjg to Understand. 

46. Being a Missionary. 

47. WiUie Rowland's Dedsion. 
< Can it Mean Me?' 
A Uttle Cake. 
A little Coat 
A little Ooud. 
The Two BrotheiB : Sfior^of a Lie, 



*8. 
29. 
30. 
3*. 
3«. 
33- 
34* 
35* 

36. 
37. 
38. 

39- 
40. 

41. 
4«. 
43. 

44« 
45 



48. 
A9- 
SO. 
5». 
5«. 



Tki above Series ears also sold in Packets, 

Packet No. z contains Nob. z to 94. Price z/- 

Packct No. a contains Nos. as to 48. Price z/- 

LONDON I 
T. wbOLMKR, a. CASTLE STREET, CITY ROAD. E.C 



